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Dr. Murray summarizes what has taken place since 
last March, when the U.S. Table Tennis Team was 
invited to visit the People’s Republic of China, and 
he suggests some of the problems to be worked out 
before there can once again be normal exchanges of 
persons between the People’s Republic and the 
United States. (This paper was written in mid- 
November 1971.) 


Exchanges With China? 


by Douglas P. Murray 


ATE LAST YEAR Chairman Mao Tse-tung told Edgar Snow 

that he would welcome visits to China by Americans of 
many backgrounds and viewpoints. His remarks signaled a 
possible end to 20 years of mutual isolation of two vital and 
divergent societies. On March 15, 1971, the United States re- 
moved the last restrictions on travel to the People’s Republic 
of China (P.R.C.), and early in April came China’s dramatic 
invitation to the U.S. Table Tennis Team. Since then over 150 
Americans—athletes, journalists, scientists, students, civic 
leaders, and official representatives of our President—have 
visited the People’s Republic. The numbers are likely to grow 
steadily in the years ahead. 


We have not yet, however, entered the era of “exchanges,” 
for no groups or individuals from the P.R.C. have made re- 
ciprocal visits to this country. China’s leaders have agreed 
that their table tennis team will come, but no date has been 
set. The first arrivals from Peking on our shores came not as 
visitors to see us but rather as members of the P.R.C.’s new 
mission to the United Nations in New York. 


If hopes are realized, it will not be many years before two- 
way exchanges will be initiated. Whatever one’s viewpoint on 
China’s U.N. representation or official Washington-Peking re- 
lations, few people doubt that private contacts and exchange 
programs can benefit both countries. And the political barriers 
that for so long obscured their obvious value are falling, how- 
ever slowly. 


During the past 3 years while President Nixon was molding 
a new, more receptive approach to the People’s Republic of 
China, China was still recovering from the turmoil of the 
Cultural Revolution. If people-to-people programs were im- 
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possible without changes in American policy and public opin- 
ion, they were hindered equally by the disruption of educa- 
tional, cultural, and scientific institutions within China. 
However, by 1971, it appeared not only that most Americans 
applauded President Nixon’s new posture toward the People’s 
Republic, but that China had sufficient confidence in its inter- 
nal situation to welcome relatively large numbers of visitors 
from Western and other countries. 


Chinese Students in U.S. Before 1949 


As exchange relations evolve, we should recall that they will 
renew a longstanding pattern interrupted only in part 
during the last two decades. Largely subsidized by the $15 
million Boxer Indemnity Fund, from 1919 to 1939 approxi- 
mately 1,000 Chinese students came to the United States every 
year. When the Chinese Communists came to power in 1949, 
almost 4,000 students from China were enrolled in American 
schools and universities. Since then, many thousands of stu- 
dents, educators, and technical specialists have traveled be- 
tween Taiwan and the United States, through cultural and 
scientific agreements with the Republic of China. (Most stu- 
dents from Taiwan, however, have remained in the United 
States after completing their education.) Americans have not 
been entirely cut off from China and Chinese culture, but 
only from the unique social and political experiments taking 
place on the vast China mainland. And we should be aware 
that during this period the People’s Republic of China has not 
been cut off from the rest of the world. From 1950 to the 
mid-1960’s as many as 40,000 Chinese studied abroad. Al- 
though the vast majority went to the U.S.S.R., many were sent 
to Western Europe, including France, England, and Denmark. 


Recent American visitors to China agree on one central fact, 
namely, that China’s leaders feel an almost desperate need to 
learn more about—though not from—the United States before 
embarking on formal exchange programs with us. One Ameri- 
can reported that Foreign Ministry officers in Peking were 
eagerly reading recent books from the United States. From 
Premier Chou En-lai on down, Chinese officials have bom- 
barded their guests with questions about “who’s who” and 
“what’s what” in America. 
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If China’s culture has seemed somehow “inscrutable” to 
Americans, and her unique society somehow unfathoma- 
ble, the centralized political system of the People’s Republic at 
least makes it clear who the responsible authorities are, and 
with whom interested Americans must deal. The Chinese 
Government, particularly the quasi-official Chinese People’s 
Association for Friendship With Foreign Countries, has been 
involved in handling almost all visits by Americans thus far. 


Conversely, our highly pluralistic society must seem incredi- 
bly complex to officials in Peking. How can they even begin to 
deal with a country involving untold thousands of private or- 
ganizations, colleges and universities, competing newspapers 
and media networks, to say nothing of private businesses? 
China’s leaders, moreover, have been genuinely amazed by the 
numbers of private Americans wishing to visit their country. 
By one authoritative estimate, they have received almost 300,- 
000 individual visa applications from Americans; innumer- 
able organizations, universities, and business firms have sub- 
mitted proposals for exchanges and commercial projects. 
While Americans are rapidly recognizing the need to learn 
about China, it seems that China also must unscramble the 
puzzles of American society before concerted cultural and edu- 
cational exchange programs can develop. 


Indications for the Immediate Future 


In the likely absence of formal diplomatic relations, what 
might the immediate future bring? Some indications are avail- 
able from the immediate past. In line with Chairman Mao’s 
comments to Mr. Snow, American visitors to China in 1971 
represented a diversity of fields and viewpoints. The first 
Americans to go were not persons identified as “friends of the 
People’s Republic,” but rather an apolitical delegation of table 
tennis players and officials. Among the earliest travelers were 
journalists from such “establishment” newspapers as the New 
York Times and the Wall Street Journal, a former U.S. Am- 
bassador, and several “old China hands” hardly known as sym- 
pathetic to the P.R.C. At the same time, however, China did 
invite groups and individuals clearly identified with either her 
own revolutionary philosophy or, in her socialist view, ex- 
ploited minorities: for example, the National Peace Action 
Coalition, the Black Panther Party, the Young Lords Party, the 
Black Workers Congress, and the Reverend Hosea Williams of 
the moderate Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 


Most Americans who visited China in 1971 had one 
thing in common: by virtue of either personal acquaint- 
ances or publicly stated views, they were known to China’s 
leaders and could be assumed to be responsible, if not sym- 
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pathetic, guests. For example, Drs. Paul Dudley White (the 
Boston heart specialist) and Samuel Rosen (the New York 
otologist) had been invited to China years ago because they 
were internationally known and their special fields held great 
interest for their Chinese counterparts; they were unable to 
make the earlier trip, however, because of the prevailing politi- 
cal climate. Seymour Topping of the New York Times enjoyed 
the special introduction of his father-in-law, retired Canadian 
diplomat Chester Ronning, who was ; *rsonally acquainted with 
many of China’s leaders. William Attwood of Newsday and 
Bronson Clark and Russell Johnson of the American Friends 
Service Committee were invited by Cambodia’s exiled leader, 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, whom they knew personally. Biol- 
ogy Professor Arthur Galston (Yale) and Ethan Signer 
(MIT) had been outspoken opponents of the Viet-Nam War 
and were visiting North Viet-Nam when their visa applica- 
tions were approved. 


The 15-member delegation of the Committee of Concerned 
Asian Scholars not only represented an organization known to 
oppose U.S. policies in Asia but were residents in Hong Kong 
when they applied and could thus discuss their interests at 
length with P.R.C. spokesmen there. Former State Depart- 
ment China specialist John Stewart Service, who visited China 
in October 1971, was one of four well-known Americans pub- 
licly invited by Premier Chou En-lai on the basis of previous 
residence and personal associations. Numerous Americans of 
Chinese origin, including Nobel Laureate Professor Yang 
Chen-ning from the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook, several China scholars, and a specialist in psycholin- 
guistics, also have been warmly received as “overseas Chinese” 
visiting their homeland. In general, it appears that China has 
invited, or admitted, persons in whom they find some basis for 
trust and confidence—not necessarily political “allies” but 
simply persons who are likely to be “responsible” guests and 
not sources of embarrassment to either country. 


At a January 1971 Roundtable Conference sponsored by the 
National Committee on U.S.-China Relations'—shortly before 
ping pong diplomacy opened the present era—there was gen- 
eral agreement that science and medicine offered the best early 
prospect for people-to-people relations between the United 
States and China. The sudden interest of Americans in China’s 
use of acupuncture in anesthesia and for curing deaf-mutism, 
and her invitations to almost a dozen American doctors and 
scientists this year, support this judgment. In public health 
China’s efforts to serve every rural and urban commune 
through local clinics and paramedical “barefoot” doctors have 


*A report of the meeting is available from the National Committee, 
777 United Nations Plaza, 9-B, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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captured the attention of many American specialists now 
applying to visit the P.R.C. Initially, at least, the relative- 
ly “culture free” fields of science, medicine, and technology 
may be more fruitful channels for people-to-people contacts 
than the fine or performing arts, or even education, which in 
both countries reflect divergent—and controversial—political 
and sociai values. 


Although the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars has 
invited a delegation of Chinese students to visit the United 
States, and the invitation was accepted in principle, no date 
has been set. Sixteen American teenagers, led by the mother of 
former China resident and author William Hinton, did spend 
several months in China in the fall of 1971. But large-scale stu- 
dent exchanges seem a long way off, and it could be many 
years before China is prepared to have its own young people 
visit our shores for purposes other than table tennis competi- 
tion. 


Exchange Programs a Unique Problem 


The question of exchange programs with the P.R.C. presents 
a new and unique problem for Americans, not only politically 
but technically. In the late 1950’s, when lines of private com- 
munication with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe began 
to open, diplomatic relations with Moscow had been estab- 
lished for a quarter century and many means, both official and 
private, were available to work out exchange agreements. 
Today most private American organizations interested in ex- 
changes with China simply do not know how to assess China’s 
interests, whom to talk to, or where to write. By all indica- 
tions, China’s Ambassador to Canada and his staff in Ottawa 
have special responsibility for surveying the American scene, 
and hundreds of Americans already have had fruitful conver- 
sations at the Ottawa Embassy. Visa applications can be made 
there and through the China Travel Service in Hong Kong. 
But such technical issues should be relatively easy to resolve. 
The more long-term, and fundamental, questions are not those 
of “access” to China but of maximizing the opportunities that 
emerge. What fields will offer the greatest mutual benefit to 
both countries in the long run? How can we prepare ourselves 
to understand the China we might visit? What is required for 
us to be receptive and intelligent hosts? Just as China is 
attempting to learn about America and our myriad organiza- 
pe how can we prepare to handle future exchanges at our 
end? 


Many organizations already are making plans. The Commit- 
tee on Scholarly Communication With the People’s Republic of 
China, established in 1966 by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Social Science Research Council, and 






























the National Academy of Sciences (NAS), is attempting to 
encourage and coordinate the interests of scholars in various 
fields; the new Institute of Medicine (within the NAS) has 
proposed a systematic study of medical innovations in China, 
which would include sending a delegation of specialists there. 
The Council for International Educational Exchange, a New 
York-based federation of 165 American colleges and educa- 
tional organizations, has been preparing for some years to 
initiate student exchange programs with China and already 
has formally surveyed the interests of its members. The Insti- 
tute of International Education is similarly concerned, as is 
the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs. The 
American Friends Service Committee has attempted for many 
years to develop working relationships with the P.R.C., and 
has proposed sending a diverse group of Americans to China 
next spring. The new U.S.-China Friendship Association, in 
San Francisco, encourages Americans to develop a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of China’s development and an interest in 
reciprocal visits. Leaders of the Committee for a New China 
Policy have had extensive conversations about exchange pos- 
sibilities with Chinese officials in Ottawa and elsewhere. The 
National Committee on U.S.-China Relations, a private, non- 
partisan educational organization based in New York, is at- 
tempting to inform Americans about the exchange interests 
and activities of other groups concerned with China, and is 
cooperating with the U.S. Table Tennis Association in raising 
funds for, and managing, the forthcoming visit of the Chinese 
Table Tennis team. 


At some stage, greater coordination of the diverse efforts of 
American groups probably will be needed. Whether this should 
involve a centralized multipurpose organization, as was pro- 
posed by Professor Robert Byrnes of the University of Indiana 
last year,? or a number of more limited operations such as the 
International Research and Exchanges Board (established in 
1969 to succeed the Inter-University Committee) that manages 
scholarly exchanges with the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope,® remains to be seen. Until the extent of China’s interest 
both in welcoming Americans and in enabling her people to 
visit the United States is better understood, the ad hoc pattern 
of 1971 probably will continue. @ 


2 When the Academic Door to Peking Opens. Memorandum prepared at 
the request of the Subcommittee on National Security and International 
Operations of the Senate Committee on Government Operations. 91st 
Cong., 2d session, Committee Print, 30 pp. 

* [bid., p. 5. 





Dr. Masters proposes bilateral agreements between 
French and American universities, both as a means 
of improving current exchanges and as an example 
of feasible forms of cooperation between institutions 
of higher learning in all industrialized societies. 


Toward Improved Franco-American 
University Exchanges 


by Roger D. Masters 


VER THE LAST YEAR it has become apparent that a basic 

disequilibrium exists in educational exchanges between 
France and the United States. Whereas a large number of 
American colleges and universities operate academic programs 
in France, many French students who want to study in the 
United States find it impossible to do so. (According to one 
estimate, about four times as many Americans study in France 
as French in the United States.) In addition, officials in the 
French Ministry of Education are becoming disturbed by the 
extent of their indirect subsidy to American programs in 
France, which they privately calculate at over $3 million a 
year. 


Needless to say, it would be unfortunate if France were to 
impose a high tuition on American students, as has been done 
in some Western European countries. Fortunately, to date 
there has been a desire to avoid such a decision, since the 
French prefer steps that would improve the flow of their stu- 
dents to America—an alternative that is strongly desired by 
many students as well. As an indication of this increased in- 
terest in the United States, enrollment in courses on American 
civilization has multiplied extraordinarily—from 150 to 400 in 
the last year, at one typical French university. 


The traditional means of financing study in the United 
States are limited to the small number of fellowships offered 
by the French Foreign Ministry and the Fulbright Commis- 
sion—the latter mainly travel grants—and scholarships or as- 


? This article was printed by the Council on International Educational 
Exchange as Publication No. 17 in its series of Occasional Papers on 
Undergraduate Study Abroad. 
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sistantships offered by American universities. Since funds are 
limited both in American universities and from governmental 
sources, it is unlikely that financial assistance during the regu- 
lar academic year will be forthcoming in sufficient amounts to 
balance Franco-American student exchanges. Indeed, in a re- 
cent report the Institute of International Education expresses 
fears of reduced financial aid to foreign students in the United 
States. 


An additional obstacle for French students seeking to study 
in the United States has been their inability to gain “credit” 
for a term or a year in an American college or university. The 
fundamental reform of the French university system, enacted 
in 1968 and formally completed this year, grants universities 
autonomy and makes it possible for the first time to envisage a 
new system of two-way exchange agreements including recog- 
nition of course credit. Since more and more American colleges 
and universities are planning new programs in France or ex- 
panding old ones, such agreements may provide a means of 
placing Franco-American university relationships on a sound- 
er basis. 


A Proposal: Bilateral Agreements 


Although most American academic programs abroad have 
hitherto tended to be relatively unilateral, I believe that the 
time is now ripe for French and American universities to 
create self-financing bilateral exchange agreements. 


One formula for such an accord—though by no means the 
only one possible—could be as follows: a French university 
which hosts the academic program of an American university 
—whether at junior year or graduate level—would agree to 
grant credit for course work at the American institution. In 
return for the services provided for its students by the French 
university, the American college or university would offer a 
number of tuition scholarships or waivers for summer school 
study to students from the French partner institution. 


For practical reasons—including the novelty of a French 
university granting course credit for work done elsewhere—it 
would probably be wise to begin with a quite limited agree- 
ment. For example, several professors at one French univer- 
sity have proposed that course credit be offered at first for 
so-called “unités de valeur libres” (optional credits) in the 
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“Unité d’Enseignement et de Recherche” (or department) of 
English and American studies. 


Although the system could in principle be extended to many 
departments, if not to entire universities, the first stage for 
such agreements should probably depend on concrete under- 
standings between specific departments with a mutual interest 
in encouraging two-way exchanges. To develop mutual confi- 
dence, departments could begin by agreeing to grant credit to 
a few of their students taking carefully selected courses in the 
corresponding field at the partner institution. 


Participation need not, of course, be limited to those who 
study the language and literature of France and the United 
States. Some of the most interesting proposals for bilateral 
exchanges concern departments in the social and natural sci- 
ences, particularly at the graduate level, where provisions for 
a semester or year of course work abroad, as well as for 
supervised dissertation research, can be of enormous benefit to 
both American and French universities. 


Advantages of the Proposal 


The widespread desire of American colleges and universities to 
expand their academic programs in France reflects a general 
awareness of the benefits of study in a foreign social setting. 
Since French professors and students are increasingly inter- 
ested in gaining these same benefits, one could assume that 
reciprocal exchange agreements between French and Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning are an obvious solution. In 
a period of limited university budgets, however, hard thinking 
must be devoted to the cost factor as well as to program 
design. For this reason, let us first consider the advantages of 
a bilateral agreement in which American students study in 
France during the regular school year, while French students 
come to an American school during the summer. 


Financial Feasibility. American students seeking to study at 
a French university need only pay the nominal registration fee 
of approximately $20 per year required of all students in the 
state-supported system of higher education. Even where such 
students pay regular tuition to their home institution, the 
French university is not normally reimbursed for its provision 
of facilities to an American academic program (though of 
course individual teachers are paid for special courses where 
American students are not fully integrated into the regular 
curriculum). In contrast, French students are accustomed to a 
tuition-free system and find it difficult if not impossible to pay 
the high tuition of most American universities. 


Few American universities are today in a position to aug- 
ment their fellowship assistance to foreign students during the 
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regular academic year, and many will be hard put even to 
maintain past levels of aid. In contrast, American university 
summer schools are generally underenrolled. Hence tne mar- 
ginal cost of admitting French students is low—and for small 
numbers might well be zero. As a result, tuition scholarships 
during the summer represent one feasible means by which 
American colleges and universities could reciprocate for the 
educational opportunities offered their own students in 
France. 


Educational Benefits to French Students. As a means of 
introducing French students to the American university sys- 
tem, a term of work for credit during the summer is an ideal 
formula for many reasons. French students would be fully 
integrated into the American system, avoiding the “tourist” 
attitude sometimes created by noncredit work, while minimiz- 
ing the psychological fears of studying in a foreign university. 
Although the French student who succeeds could accelerate his 
degree from his home university, failure would not be serious 
because courses would be during the French vacation. Since 
French universities begin much later in the fall than Ameri- 
can ones, students would even have time to travel in the 
United States at the end of the term. 


It should be added that this system can have the additional 
advantage of permitting American universities to screen 
French candidates for regular academic year scholarships by 
means of performance at a previous summer session. An 
agreement of this sort between the School of Business Admin- 
istration at San Diego State University and the Institut Supé- 
rieur de Gestion, a small private graduate school of business in 
Paris, has worked extremely well, both for students who re- 
turned to France after a summer at San Diego State and for 
those who remained for the following year. In short, the pro- 
posed agreements might make student mobility radically eas- 
ier without entailing either major financial cost to American 
universities or serious risk for French students. 


Benefits to American Universities. Apart from the possibil- 
ity of positive effects on their summer schools, American uni- 
versities and colleges would have much to gain from entering 
into bilateral “twinning” arrangements with their French 
equivalents. More and more institutions are discovering that 
study abroad is beneficial to the student. For a university, a 
term or a year abroad has institutional advantages which 
should also be admitted quite frankly: not only does an Ameri- 
can school effectively broaden its range of course offerings, but 
it does so without major capital investment. Whether or not 
American universities make a “profit” on their academic pro- 
grams abroad, as some charge, it is in itself significant that 
such an interpretation is whispered on foreign campuses. And 
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several American universities, considering increasing their 
student populations with minimal capital investment for new 
plants on the home campus, have quite frankly turned toward 
increased permission for foreign and other off-campus work as 
a solution. 


The time has probably come for an honest assessment of 
these financial advantages—or at least the absence of great 
financial disadvantages—in American academic programs 
abroad. Since the number of such programs is increasing rap- 
idly, doubtless in part as a result of these considerations, the 
net impact of American college and university programs on 
French higher education is growing steadily. (This is so even 
where an American academic program is totally isolated from 
a local French university. Without discussing the desirability 
of such an American ghetto, it obviously tends to drive up the 
cost of student housing—an increasingly critical and expen- 
sive commodity in French university towns.) A system which 
had few drawbacks for the French as long as a relatively small 
number of Americans profited from virtually free tuition and 
low-cost student housing and restaurants takes on a radically 
different aspect as the number of Americans increases. 


Long-Range Perspectives 


Ultimately it is to be hoped that bilateral agreements between 
French and American universities would broaden to include a 
wider range of subjects (if not all departments) and a closer 
integration of foreign study programs. Numerous possibilities 
could be envisaged, such as: 


e Closer integration of American students in French uni- 
versity courses, which would be granted credit in the American 
university as part of reciprocal accrediting agreements. 


e Incorporation of a year of graduate study or thesis re- 
search at the twinned university, particularly in relevant fields 
of literature and the social sciences. 


e Exchanges, on a visiting basis, of teaching faculty, 
whether at the younger age levels of teaching assistants and 
instructors or at senior levels. Such exchanges have been radi- 
cally favored by French university reform, which for the first 
time permits a foreigner to be appointed as a Visiting Profes- 
sor (Professeur Associé) to a regular teaching post that is 
temporarily vacant. 


e Reciprocal administration of academic year abroad pro- 
grams, with an American university administering a yearlong 
program for French students while the French university re- 
ciprocates for Americans. Ideally the American program 
director in France could be a visiting professor at the French 
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university, offering regular courses for French students while 
the French students would be accompanied by a program 
director who holds a visiting professorship in the American 
university. 


e Extension of exchanges to fields which have been rela- 
tively ignored in most existing programs, particularly at the 
graduate level. 


e Exchanges of educational administrators, which would 
often be of considerable significance (and have been privately 
mentioned by one French rector as highly desirable). 


e Multiplication of agreements—in some cases on a directly 
multilateral, if not multinational, basis. 


Although the above list may seem utopian, it actually re- 
flects current trends toward a broadening of the framework of 
higher education as the university is increasingly opened to- 
ward society itself. As travel costs decline, transportation has 
fallen to such a small proportion of the total cost of exchanges 
that some experts argue it can be virtually ignored. To be sure, 
in a country like France agreements to grant credit for course 
work at a university will be difficult, particularly since the 
tradition of rigidly standardized national programs remains so 
strong. The myth that only one’s own university offers truly 
serious courses is, however, universal—and it dies hard in 
America too. 


Justifications for Foreign Studies 


It may be well at this point to add a word on the educational 
advantages of foreign academic programs for the student. 
Study abroad has all too often been treated as an extremely 
efficient form of language laboratory—and little more. With- 
out contesting the relative superiority of language acquisition 
in the context of native speakers, it can be argued that the 
main virtues of foreign study are independent of the substance 
of the courses taken (and may presume a prior speaking 
knowledge of the foreign language). 


Two major aspects of the experience of studying in another 
country seem to me vastly more important than the substan- 
tive learning of a foreign language and culture. First—and 
most important—is the maturing effect of the experience. One 
of the greatest dangers today, particularly among students, 
could be described as “subjectivism’”—that is, the inability to 
distinguish between subjective desires (or dreams) and objec- 
tive realities. Many teachers on both sides of the Atlantic have 
remarked on this tendency, which can range from such minor 
manifestations as the inability to proofread papers to major 
emotional disturbances, habitual drug use, or ideological fan- 
tasy. 
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Study in a foreign educational environment can serve as an 
antidote to the confusion between wish and reality. Whatever 
one chooses to believe about his own society, living abroad 
requires a confrontation with a foreign language and culture 
that remains a stubborn external reality. But if foreign study 
is to have this effect, the student must be integrated to some 
degree in the foreign university setting: mere tourism, or an 
educational experience in an American ghetto abroad, need not 
force a student to confront and adapt to a mode of behavior 
different from his own. 


The second basic justification for foreign study follows from 
the increased mobility of university-educated manpower 
within modern societies. Increasingly the career lines of uni- 
versity graduates include frequent changes, both of geographic 
location and of substantive activity. Integration into student 
life in a foreign context is, therefore, a sound preparation for 
the kind of adaptability to new circumstances which is more 
and more required throughout adult life. 


Design of Foreign Study Programs 


Apart from the above considerations, steps in the direction of 
accrediting specific courses—or a given number of courses—at 
a twinned university abroad are strongly desirable for institu- 
tional reasons. Among the signs of the current disequilibrium 
in student exchanges, none is so striking as the difference 
between the special academic programs offered many Ameri- 
cans in France—notably in the junior year abroad formula— 
and the integration of the French student fortunate enough to 
get to the United States. 


In the past the difference could be justified by the high-level 
preparation of the few French students coming to American 
universities, as contrasted with the relatively weak language 
training of many American college students coming to France. 
At present, however, many American students arrive at col- 
lege with a sound language background, basic linguistic skills 
can be acquired in the language laboratory, and foreign travel 
during the summer has become commonplace. Conversely the 
democratization of the French university system means that 
the past differences in level have diminished noticeably in im- 
portance. 


As a result of these trends French and American universi- 
ties can and ultimately should be able to establish reciprocal 
programs on a basis of equality, thereby integrating students 
into regular courses abroad as part of degree programs in 
their home institutions. The quality of the educational experi- 
ence would gain thereby, not only because the challenge facing 
the student—and our students need such intellectual chal- 
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lenges—would be greater, but because the substance of course 
work would often be improved. 


In effect, the fear of granting American course credits for 
work in a French university has sometimes had, paradoxically 
enough, the result of creating second-rate educational experi- 
ences which receive credit only because they happen to occur 
in a foreign context. Several American students in junior year 
abroad programs have admitted that the special courses of- 
fered them were far below the level of their capability, and 
frankly indicated that they would have preferred an experi- 
ence that integrated them more fully into regular French 
courses. If basic language skills have been acquired on the 
American campuses, they felt that an intensive oral language 
session of 3 weeks prior to the start of the French semester, 
followed by substantive courses in the humanities and social 
sciences, would be more beneficial than the specialized lan- 
guage and civilization courses they were given. With adequate 
preparation and careful counseling, such integration into a 
foreign system is possible, as is proved by the performance of 
French students in American colleges and universities. 


To be sure, some universities prefer to extend the option of 
foreign study to the widest possible number of students, in- 
cluding those with no previous linguistic background. Without 
questioning the benefits of such an approach in the best of all 
possible worlds, it may wel! be wondered whether universities 
can continue to offer the luxury of considering foreign study 
primarily as a “culturally broadening” experience in which 
students learn a foreign language in its “native” surrounding. 
The use of study abroad as a basis for language acquisition is, 
after all, subject to almost unlimited expansion in number. 


Since many French university towns are already close to the 
saturation limit of American students, at least insofar as they 
form a distinct and separately taught group, there is a danger 
that language acquisition programs on French university cam- 
puses create an American student ghetto. Whereas Americans 
enrolled in regular courses rapidly have occasions to meet local 
students, the special language and civilization course for 
Americans tends to retard this process and thereby minimize 
the broadening experience for which they came to Europe. 


In some university towns French students have occasionally 
shown signs of anti-American feelings directed at the large 
number of Americans participating in junior year type pro- 
grams. This feeling is only increased by the frustrated desires 
of French students who want to study in America and cannot 
afford to do so. As a result, where language acquisition pro- 
grams with specially conceived courses for Americans are de- 
sired, there is much to be said for locating the program in a 
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nonuniversity town. In this type of program, which has been 
operated successfully by Dartmouth in Bourges, there is para- 
doxically more opportunity for contact between American stu- 
dents and French young people, precisely because there is not 
present an organized local student population. Small cities of 
between 10,000 and 50,000 often can provide opportunities for 
housing with local families and contacts with French life that 
would be impossible in a larger city or university town. 


Conclusion 


Not the least of the advantages of bilateral agreements leading 
to credit for course work in a twinned university would be 
better contact between the French and American students who 
stay home. By bringing students from both societies into the 
same courses, differing national attitudes toward substantive 
questions in any discipline can be exchanged and compared. 
Optimum student contacts out of class can be created by pair- 
ing each visitor with a local student—a technique which has 
been extremely successful between the Institut Supérieur de 
Gestion of Paris and the San Diego State School of Business 
Administration. Larger numbers of Americans could be ab- 
sorbed in a given French university community, since they 
would be more widely distributed. And the linguistic skills 
taught on the home campus—whether it be French in an 
American university or English in France—would be treated 
as a necessary tool for communication, not an end in itself, 
such as merely passing a language requirement. 


These long-range considerations would point to increased 
cooperation and reciprocal student exchanges in those fields 
where hitherto little has been done. Social sciences, history, 
business administration, pedagogical training, engineering, 
law, the natural sciences, and even medicine may one day be 
routinely considered as areas in which a semester or a year 
abroad for credit is a routine option. We are far from such a 
situation today. The proposed bilateral agreements between 
French and American universities, focusing on encouraging 
French students to come to American summer schools as 
Americans participate in academic years abroad, may be a 
first step. Generalized to other countries and new disciplines, 
by the end of the century, this step could lead to a truly 
international concept of higher education. @ 
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. By having the courage to send one person to 
pac. country you have gained perhaps more than 
50 people who are less ignorant and who are that 
much closer to world peace. I know now that I am 
not an ambassador for just the Uni:ed States—I am 
an ambassador for people everywh-. :.” 


Rotary International 
Youth Exchange and Educational Awards 


by Ernst G. Breitholtz 


N HIS BOOK The Wine Is Bitter, Milton Eisenhower wrote: 

“There is a dangerous myth abroad that an ordinary citizen 
can do nothing to influence the destiny of his country and the 
world. I have not decided whether this is a rationalization or 
an epitaph.” 


That it doesn’t have to be either is evident in the service 
activities of Rotary, particularly in such programs as youth 
exchange and the educational awards of The Rotary Founda- 
tion. In both programs participants are transformed from or- 
dinary citizens into ambassadors of international good will 
practicing person-to-person diplomacy. 


Rotary can best be described as a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men who accept the ideal of service as 
the basis for success and happiness in their personal and com- 
munity lives. Today there are more than 700,000 Rotarians 
who are members of some 15,000 clubs grouped into 321 ad- 
ministrative districts in 149 countries and geographic regions 
throughout the world. These autonomous clubs are unified 
through Rotary International, whose offices serve as a clear- 
inghouse for the clubs and aid in the standardization of prac- 
tices and the translation of Rotary ideals into members’ every- 
day lives. The individual is a member of the local club; the 
club is a member of Rotary International. 


As the Rotary ideals of world fellowship and service to 
others have spread from country to country, it has become 
evident that Rotary can be a potent force in the development 
of international understanding. Impelled by a vision of peace 
based on understanding, Rotary has explored many channels 
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toward promoting international accord, especially in the area 
of youth activities, because the young people of today will be 
the community and national leaders of tomorrow. 


Since the end of World War II, Rotary participation in 
international youth projects has focused on two programs: 
youth exchange and the educational awards of The Rotary 
Foundation. 


Youth Exchange 


Under the auspices of Rotary clubs and districts, increasing 
numbers of young people cross international borders each year 
to study and broaden their knowledge of the people and cul- 
tures of different nations. Thousands of Rotarians, together 
with their families, friends, and fellow citizens, have become 
personally involved in this area of international service. 


For Rotarians, the rewards of exchanging young people 
across international borders are many and varied: the satis- 
faction of helping contribute to international understanding in 
a world sorely in need of tolerance and good will, the warmth 
of a smile from a new friend, or a tribute such as this one 
from a 17-year-old American girl studying in Japan to her 
Rotary club sponsors in the State of Washington: 


In the short time I’ve been here, I know I have learned much 
more than just what has been said to me or what I have observed. 
I have confirmed time and again that people everywhere, no mat- 
ter where they live, are truly brothers. . . . I think the basis of all 
world problems is ignorance. By having the courage to send one 
person to another country you have gained perhaps more than 50 
people who are less ignorant and who are that much closer to 
world peace. I know now that I am not an ambassador for just the 
United States—I am an ambassador for people everywhere. 


Brief History 


Much of the initial emphasis on international youth exchange 
came from Europe. In the years after World War II, Rotari- 
ans saw the great need for contacts between European coun- 
tries. In spite of the many complications of passports and 
visas, invitations were sent between Rotary clubs proposing 
exchanges of boys and girls between the ages of 17 and 22. In 
most European countries outside the Iron Curtain the machin- 
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ery was set up to receive and forward invitations and to help 
Rotary clubs in making arrangements for youth exchange. 


In 1953 Rotary clubs in many European countries sent rep- 
resentatives to the first conference on youth exchange. C. P. H. 
“Sput” Teenstra, of Hilversum, the Netherlands, who later 
served as president of Rotary International, presided over this 
conference and several others since then. As president, his 
interest and enthusiasm for youth exchange helped spark the 
program in other Rotary clubs and districts around the world. 


Thus from a few hundred exchanges between European 
countries in the early 1950’s, the total has grown to include 
more than 4,000 young people in each of the past 2 years, 
making youth exchange a vital part of Rotary International’s 
overall program. Because the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the program rests with individual Rotary clubs and 
districts, statistics on the exact number of exchangees are 
unavailable. The responsibility of Rotary International is to 
provide assistance in the form of guidelines and promotional 
publications. In addition, the organization prepares a list of 
district youth exchange officers to facilitate communications. 


School-Year Exchanges 


Successful youth exchange programs are being carried out by 
clubs and districts in all parts of the world. Although the 
programs may differ, they usually involve young people be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 20 and are planned either for the 
school year or for the vacation period. 


School-year exchanges, the most popular type, cffer a young 
person the opportunity to participate in the family, academic, 
and community life of another country. Exchangees are se- 
lected with great care, because they represent their sponsors 
and country while abroad and the impression they make is 
important to the future success of the exchange program. 


Vacation Period Exchanges 


Vacation exchanges provide educational, cultural, and recrea- 
tional opportunities for young people. Successful vacation ac- 
tivities have included work camps, educational tours, and sem- 
inars. 


A number of social service, religious, and welfare organiza- 
tions maintain work camps in underdeveloped countries. In 
such a camp the young people contribute their labor in the 
host country toward a specific project, such as building a 
school, planting trees, or teaching small children. Stays at 
work camps vary in length from 2 weeks to 3 months. Partici- 
pants usually pay their own expenses to and from the site, but 
lodging and meals are provided by the host. 
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Educational tours are organized for students with common 
interests such as architecture, schools, wildlife, or the theater. 


Seminars sponsored by individual Rotary clubs and districts 
give young people of similar age and academic standing a 
chance to explore topics of common interest. Sites are selected 
to provide a good atmosphere for discussion sessions as well as 
facilities for recreation. The length of the seminars and the 
professional and supervisory staff needed depend upon the 
goals set by the sponsoring Rotarians. 


Hospitality to Overseas Students 


A Rotary club does not necessarily have to send a student 
abroad or sponsor an overseas youth in order to benefit from 
an exchange with a young man or woman from another coun- 
try. In nearly every Rotary community are young people who 
have come from abroad to study, work, or visit. Many clubs 
extend hospitality to these young people, thus enriching their 
stay in the particular locality. 


A good example of Rotary involvement in this area is the 
Visiting International Student Activities (VISA) program op- 
erated by several districts in California and Nevada. Clubs in 
these states make a concentrated effort to locate visiting stu- 
dents and make them feel welcome in the community. Contact 
with the visitors often is made through schools, student orga- 
nizations, churches, government offices, and industries. 


Rotary clubs befriending these young people perform a 
great service to the cause of international understanding. 
Many of the visitors have few contacts with residents of the 
community in which they are staying. Because of language 
difficulties, they may be hesitant about seeking wider contacts 
and, sadly, may spend months or even years in a country 
without once visiting a home or spending an evening with a 
family. A visitor who has no opportunity to see how the people 
of his host country live often carries home an erroneous im- 
pression of the country. 


Youth Exchange Program Guidelines 


The primary purpose of any Rotary exchange program is the 
promotion of international understanding. As the name indi- 
cates, exchange programs work two ways: a district may ei- 
ther send or receive or, preferably, do both. Basic criteria for 
a program are the amount of interest clubs in a district have 
in such a program, the compatibility of the educational pro- 
grams in the areas sending and receiving, and the availability 
of willing host families. 


The board of directors of Rotary International has adopted 
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certain guidelines for setting up Rotary-sponsored youth ex- 
change programs: 


© Careful selection of exchangees is the first and most vital 
concern. Candidates must submit written applications and un- 
dergo a selection process, including personal interviews at the 
club level and, if applicable, at the district level. Personal 
attributes sought in a candidate are leadership ability, attrac- 
tive personality, tolerance, ability to communicate, rational 
approach to world affairs, ability to debate without offending 
others, and a spirit of cooperation in the home. It is desirable 
for the exchangee to have a knowledge of the language of the 
country to which he is going, but this is not a requirement. 
Over 50 percent of the students exchanged thus far have not 
studied the language prior to the exchange. 


e The parents of each exchangee must provide health, acci- 
dent, and liability insurance in an amount satisfactory to the 
receiving club or district, including coverage from the time of 
the exchangee’s departure from home until his return home. 


e The exchangee must agree not to travel outside the imme- 
diate area of the community in which the host is located with- 
out the consent of his parents and the participating Rotary 
clubs or districts. 


e The exchangee must not own or drive a vehicle during the 
period of the exchange. 


e The host family must provide the exchangee’s room and 
board and exercise parental responsibilities and supervision. 


e The exchangee must agree in writing to all the require- 
ments of the program as determined by the sending or receiv- 
ing clubs or districts. 


In addition, the following guidelines apply to exchanges of 
secondary school students for a full academic year: 


e Exchangees should be secondary school students between 
the ages of 15 and 18 at the beginning of their year abroad 
(unless a different age range is mutually agreed upon by the 
participating clubs and districts) who are above average aca- 
demically, preferably in the upper third of their high school 
class. Before any final decision on an applicant is reached, it is 
important to make certain that his formal education will not 
be seriously impaired by a year’s absence from regular studies. 
This can be determined by consulting with the parents and the 
school. Generally, the addition of an extra year is not a disad- 
vantage when weighed against the strides in general education 
and maturity that can be made during a year abroad. 


e Though the period of the exchange is for one academic 
year, it may be extended to include part or all of the holiday 
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periods immediately preceding and following the academic 
year. 


e The receiving club or district should carefully select one 
or more host homes for each exchangee, provide for all educa- 
tional expenses, arrange an appropriate academic program, 
appoint a Rotarian counselor, and provide a program of orien- 
tation which covers the history, geography, politics, culture, 
and customs of the host country. 


e The receiving club or district (or, by mutual agreement, 
the parents or the sending club or district) should provide a 
modest monthly allowance for the exchangee in an amount to 
be jointly determined by the parties concerned. 


Enthusiastic Ambassadors 


One Rotary youth exchange officer estimates that each ex- 
changee has a direct influence on 50 people and an indirect, yet 
significant influence on 200 others. Another 2,000 become 
sufficiently aware of the exchangee to make him a subject of 
conversation. Multiply these figures by the many thousands of 
young people who have participated in the program and the 
far-reaching effects the exchanges can have become obvious. 


The youthful exuberance of many of the exchangees often 
leaves a lasting impression on the countries they visit. One 
American girl, visiting the Rotary Club of Carapuno, Vene- 
zuela, became the first foreigner ever to be chosen Carnival 
Queen, a title that carries national recognition. She was fea- 
tured on national television and was granted an audience with 
the President of Venezuela. Her activities prompted the re- 
gional director of the Peace Corps in that area to write her 
parents: 


As the regional director for the eastern part of Venezuela, I 
have had many opportunities to hear nice comments concerning 
your daughter. Although I have actually only met her and talked 
with her for a few passing moments, the many favorable things I 
have heard about her from Peace Corps Volunteers and Venezue- 
lans caused me to want to relay these to you. 


Some of the comments have included: “An excellent representa- 
tive for America. . . all American girl . . . the best we have in 
America. . . a sincere, interested person. . . the best ambassador 
that the U.S. has ever sent to Venezuela.” 


You can truly be proud of your daughter and the effect she has 
had on Venezuela. She has made our job in the Peace Corps 
considerably easier. We are delighted that she was able to come to 
Venezuela. 


The enthusiasm engendered by youth exchange is not lim- 
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ited to the participants, however. In many cases whole com- 
munities become involved with the pregram. 


Richmond, a small Illinois town of about 1,000 people lo- 
cated 70 miles northwest of Chicago, has a Rotary club of only 
35 men, yet it has hosted or sent seven youth exchangees since 
the club first kecame interested in the program in 1967. Since 
1967 the club has: 


¢ hosted a boy from Australia—January 1967; 

e sent a boy to Germany—August 1968; 

¢ sent a girl to Taiwan—September 1968; 

® hosted a girl from Greece—September 1968; 

e sent a girl to Sweden—July 1969; 

hosted a girl from South Africa—January 1970; and 
hosted a boy from New Zealand—January 1971. 

Cultural affairs, international holidays, and special events 
around the world are brought into sharp focus in this town 
because the entire community, including the local high school, 
which has had the opportunity to expand its international 


affairs and language programs, has participated in Rotary 
Youth Exchange. 


These are just two of the immediate achievements of youth 
exchange. The most enduring effect of the program may be felt 
years later, when these young people become the business, 
professional, and political leaders of their nations. Familiar 
with ways of life in other countries, they hopefully will be able 
as citizens to help shape policies that promote peaceful rela- 
tions with other nations. 


The Rotary Foundation 


The Rotary Foundation seeks to promote understanding and 
friendly relations between the peoples of different nations 
through Graduate Fellowship, Undergraduate Scholarship, 
Technical Training, and Group Study Exchange awards for a 
period of study in another country. 


An award recipient must act in the dual capacity of student 
and unofficial “ambassador of good will.” In this role the stu- 
dent is expected to maintain high standards of achievement 
while serving as a bridge of understanding and friendship 
between the people of his home and host country. 


The purpose of the foundation programs is to foster inter- 
national understanding by sending outstanding representa- 
tives abroad, not to enable participants to earn degrees, diplo- 
mas, or certificates. However, in some cases awardees may 
receive at least partial academic credit if the study program is 
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arranged carefully well in advance and in consultation with 
school authorities at home and abroad. 


An educational award of The Rotary Foundation covers 
round trip transportation; registration, tuition, laboratory, 
and other educational fees; necessary books and educational 
travel; and, in certain instances, intensive language training 
in the country of study. No part of the award may be used to 
defray the expenses of any person other than the awardee. The 
Rotary Foundation and Rotary International also assume no 
responsibility whatever beyond providing the amount of the 
award. 


Origin and Growth of the Foundation 


The idea of a fund that would operate for the benefit of all 
men goes back to 1917 when Arch Klumph, president of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs—the forerunner of 
Rotary International—told a Rotary convention session: “It 
seems eminently proper that we should accept endowments for 
the purpose of doing good in the world through charitable, 
educational, or other avenues of community service.” Response 
to his appeal was slow, and only $700 had been collected after 
6 years. 


Eleven years later, at the 1928 Rotary convention the idea 
was revived. This convention approved the establishment of 
what is now known as The Rotary Foundation, and the Rotary 
International by-laws were amended to provide for the foun- 
dation under the supervision of five trustees. 


The perpetuity of the foundation was guaranteed in 1931 
when the board of directors of Rotary International ratified 
the action of the trustees by arranging for a declaration of 
trust between Rotary International and the trustees. At the 
time the trust was established, the foundation had an opera- 
ting capital of about $5,700. Despite the depression the treas- 
ury grew slowly but surely, and at the 1937 Rotary convention 
the board of directors announced plans for a $2 million fund. 


The outbreak of World War II delayed the launching of the 
fund, but in 1947 the death of Paul Harris, the founder of 
Rotary, brought the foundation back into focus. Clubs and 
Rotarians, seeking a way to honor his memory, decided to do 
so by contributing to the foundation. This same year The Ro- 
tary Foundation Fellowships for International Understanding 
were initiated, and 18 fellowships were awarded to students 
from seven different countries, thus firmly establishing a base 
for the foundation programs. 


Rotarians all over the world have supported the founda- 
tion’s expanding activities by increasing their financial sup- 
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port from year to year. About 5,000 awards totaling more than 
$12 million have been made by The Rotary Foundation to 
recipients from more than 80 countries throughout the world. 
These include: 


e More than 3,000 graduate fellowships since 1947-48; 
e Some 22 undergraduate scholarships since 1968-69 ; 
¢ Over 230 technical training awards since 1966-67 ; 


¢ Nearly 2,300 grants for teams of young business and pro- 
fessional men to study abroad through the group study ex- 
change program since 1965-66; and 


e More than 25 special grants. 


Award Qualifications and Eligibility 


More than 500 educational awards and special grants are made 
annually by Rotary clubs and districts. Each of the 321 Rotary 
districts is eligible each year to submit one or more candidates 
for a graduate fellowship, undergraduate scholarship, or tech- 
nical training award, depending on its choice. Early in the 
Rotary year a decision is made at the district level as to 
whether the clubs of the district may submit candidates for a 
single type of award or all three awards. In either case a 
district selection committee makes a final choice from among 
all club-endorsed canuidates. 


The selection of candidates for educational awards is made 
without regard to sex, race, religion, or economic status. A 
candidate subject to military service is given the same consid- 
eration as one who is not. To qualify for an award, a candi- 
date: 


e Must maintain high standards in his academic studies or 
technical field and must show promise of distinguished 
achievement as a Rotary award recipient. 


¢ Must be proficient at the time of application in the lan- 
guage of the country and assigned institution if that language 
is English, French, German, Italian, or Spanish. If another 
language is required, he need not be proficient in it when 
applying, but must be willing to learn it prior to the beginning 
of the regular academic year. 


e Must demonstrate qualities of leadership, initiative, en- 
thusiasm, adaptability, maturity, and seriousness of purpose. 


e Must be physically and mentally able to carry on a rigor- 
ous year of study and travel in another country. 
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The following are ineligible for a Rotary Foundation educa- 
tional award: 


e A Rotarian, a Rotarian dependent, or a child, stepchild, 
grandchild, brother, or sister of a Rotarian and their spouses; 


e A person who wishes to continue study in a country in 
which he or she is already studying at the time of application 
or shortly thereafter, unless such study is limited to a period 
of not more than 3 months; 


e A person intending to do independent or unsupervised 
research. 


e A medical intern, resident, or researcher ; and 


e A resident of a country in which there are no Rotary 
clubs. 


Application for an educational award of the foundation 
must be made through a Rotary club in a district where the 
applicant’s permanent residence is located or where he is 
studying or is employed. 


Graduate Fellowships 


Because this is the oldest continuing program of the founda- 
tion, the graduate fellowship is the one upon which the other 
programs are generally based and in which long-range results 
can best be observed. 


A candidate for a graduate fellowship: 


e Must be a man or woman between the ages of 20 and 28, 
inclusive, as of July 1 following the announcement of the 
award; and 


e Must hold a bachelor’s degree or the equivalent prior to 
the commencement of his fellowship year. An applicant who 
does not hold a bachelor’s degree is required to submit a state- 
ment from a university official certifying that he has an equiv- 
alent standing and is eligible for graduate work. 


A graduate fellowship and an undergraduate scholarship 
may be awarded for any field of study. Most applicants use the 
award to further their major field of interest and to follow a 
full-time program of study even though, in many cases, they 
gain no formal credit toward a degree. 


They gain a great deal nevertheless. With the aid of local 
Rotarians, the graduate fellow learns a great deal about the 
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people of the country—their customs, ideals, and history. In 
turn, by visiting and speaking before Rotary clubs and other 
organizations during his sojourn abroad, he has the opportu- 
nity to tell others about his own country and people. When he 
returns home, once again he visits Rotary clubs and other 
groups and describes the country where he studied. 


This is a key part of the foundation’s program, for an 
educational award recipient has a sense of mission. He is 
aware at all times that he is traveling under the auspices of 
Rotary and thus has certain obligations and responsibilities. 
Experience has shown that the majority of recipients faith- 
fully and enthusiastically discharge this requirement of their 
grant. 


One graduate fellow from England summed up the thoughts 
of many of the participants when he wrote: 


This year as a Rotary Foundation fellow has been one of the 
happiest years of my life. My horizons have been broadened im- 
measurably and I have done many things I had only dreamed of 
before. I have met some wonderful people, both here at the uni- 
versity and Rotarians. . . . I only wish that more young people 
could get the chance that I have had to experience the fact that 
the older generation is not just a bunch of fascists. ... My 
contact with people of al! ages gives me hope that it is still 
possible for people of different nationalities, races, colors, and 
creeds to live side by side in peace... . 


Undergraduate Scholarships 


An undergraduate scholarship is similar in purpose to a grad- 
uate fellowship, except this award offers an opportunity for a 
year’s study abroad to an undergraduate man or woman. 


A candidate for an undergraduate scholarship: 


e Must be between the ages of 18 and 24, inclusive, as of 
July 1 following the announcement of the award; 


e Must have completed 2 years or more of university level 
work, but must not have received a bachelor’s degree or the 
equivalent by the time he commences his scholarship year ; and 


e Must be single. 


The effect undergraduate students have on the people in the 
host countries is an excellent gauge of the success of the pro- 
gram. A professor of electrical engineering at the University 
of Colorado wrote this about an undergraduate scholar from 
Finland: 
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We are pleased with his performance throughout, and would like 
to commend Rotary for making it possible for a person of this 
caliber to extend his education in this country. His being here 
contributes much to the ever-pressing need for better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the earth and we appreciate the opportu- 
nity to take pari in this type of relationship with others. 


Teacher Training 


A new foundation program will be launched during the 
1971-72 Rotary year to provide for a year of study in another 
country for teachers of the mentally, physically, and educa- 
tionally handicapped. During this first year 25 awards will be 
made for study in the 1972-73 school year. 


Technical Training 


Technical training is defined as ducation or training directed 
toward the acquisition of the knowledge, skills, processes, and 
techniques commonly used in any technical field. Though the 
technician is often the liaison between the professional and the 
skilled worker, his orientation and training is closer to that of 
the professional. 


A technical training award may be used for study in a wide 
variety of fields. Past awards have been granted in such fields 
as agriculture, automotive technology, beekeeping, computer 
technology, design, electronics, hotel management, medical 
technology, nursing, and police science. 


A candidate for a technical training award: 


e Must be between the ages of 21 and 35, inclusive, as of 
July 1 following the announcement of the award; and 


e Must have been employed or engaged in a full-time posi- 
tion in a technical field for at least 2 years prior to making 
application. 


Group Study Exchange 


In group study exchange, two districts agree to sponsor a team 
of young business and professional men. During the first of 
two consecutive years, the team from one district spends about 
2 months in the other district studying its culture, business 
and government institutions, customs, and traditions. Accom- 
panying each team is a Rotarian who acts as a counselor for 
the group of young men. The following year the team from the 
other district does the same. 
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In addition to the opportunity to see another country, each 
team member has the chance to pursue his own vocational 
interest with experts and authorities in the country. One Ar- 
gentine teacher and author, for example, was able to work 
with a leading playwright of his host country and discuss with 
him the role of the theater in the lives of their respective 
nations. An agronomist from Australia was requested by his 
employer, the State Department of Primary Industries, to un- 
dertake at the department’s expense a study of the tobacco 
industry in the host country at the conclusion of his group 
study exchange. 


Special Grants 


In selecting projects for special grants, the trustees of The 
Rotary Foundation favor those that involve youth. 


Special grants approved by the foundation trustees during 
the 1970-71 year include: 


e Travel expenses to send a blind teacher to four South 
American countries to demonstrate techniques to help rehabili- 
tate blind girls and women—sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Glencoe, Illinois. 


e An educational grant to allow a young girl from New 
Hampshire to attend a university in Poland for a year—spon- 
sored by Rotary District 785 and the Rotary Club of Lebanon, 
New Jersey. 


e Assistance to the Mumbwa Nutrition Group in Zambia— 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Sherbourne, Dorset, England. 


e Assistance to allow an Indiana youth to work and study in 
a kibbutz in Israel for 3-1/2 months—sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Ripples of Hope 


Mankind has brought civilization through a long and perilous 
journey, only to find it possibly threatened by total annihila- 
tion in nuclear war. Today more than ever before, interna- 
tional understanding and trust are needed if the world as we 
know it is to continue to survive. 


Rotary’s youth exchange and the educational programs of 
The Rotary Foundation are only small steps down the path of 
world peace, but it is hoped they will prove to be great strides 
toward a better future. One student from France, reporting on 
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his year’s stay in the United States as a graduate fellow, 
summed it up this way: “Many times I hear people saying: ‘I 
should like to do something for peace, but I am not a diplomat 
—TI am just a common citizen. What can I do?’ Then I remem- 
ber what I have learned from Rotary, and I reply that every 
man in his daily life has many opportunities to promote inter- 
national understanding if he will but find them and put them 
into practice.” & 





Committee on the Future of International Studies 


More than 60 representatives of international programs from col- 
leges, universities, and higher education organizations throughout 
the United States formed a new organization on September 8, 1971, 
to advance studies of major world problems and international pro- 
grams of American higher educational institutions. 


The Committee on the Future of International Studies (COFIS) 
will direct special attention to critical needs in international educa- 
tion generated by the current crisis in general funding of higher 
education. This crisis has been heightened in international education 
by the withdrawal of foundation support and the failure of major 
Federal Government support to materialize at expected levels. The 
committee will also give emphasis to the analysis and examination of 
ideas, trends, and opportunities in international education which 
reflect fundamental changes in world conditions occurring in the 
25-year period following World War II. 


The committee, whose offices will be located at 1755 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Suite 320, Washington, D.C., appointed M. David 
Merchant, former Director of Overseas Service Programs at the 
State University of New York, as its executive officer. Miss Marilyn 
Berry, former special assistant to the chairman, International Coun- 
cil for Educational Development, Washington Office, will serve as 
special consultant to the committee. 


COFIS is headed by a Steering Committee chaired by Ralph 
Smuckler, Dean of International Programs, Michigan State Univers- 
ity. Financial support for the committee is being contributed ini- 
tially by the member colleges, universities, and higher education 
organizations which reflect a cross-section of American higher edu- 
cation. 


Mr. Merchant will welcome the opportunity to hear from anyone 
who has ideas and suggestions for COFIS as the committee develops 
more detailed plans for its activities over the coming several months. 


—Press release of the Committee on 
the Future of International Studies, 
September 8, 1971. 
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“The success or failure of the LASPAU program can 
be measured by the success or failure of the human 
material that it prepares. That success lies precisely 
in our achievement as a group of a common and 
clear objective: to serve our country as a catalyst in 
that crucial phase of our development which is uni- 
versity education.” 


The Latin American Scholarship Program 
of American Universities 


by David D. Henry 


NIVERSITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD today are in the 

process of profound and painful change. There are great 
pressures to reexamine the purposes of higher education, to 
alter existing curricula, to revise current admissions policies, 
and to introduce new kinds of professional and other training 
that will make local educational systems more responsive to 
local economic needs and social conditions. 


The pressures are just as real, just as pervasive, just as 
relentless in Latin America as they are in the United States. 
Only the emphasis is different. North American universities 
must give local citizens from the ghettos, from Appalachia, 
from Mexican-American or Indian stock the specia] attention 
that they need to develop their full potential. Latin American 
universities must find a large number of local nationals to 


teach important courses that, for lack of qualified instructors, 
are not now available. 


LASPAU scholars can help universities in both parts of the 
Hemisphere to achieve these priorities. All that is required is a 
willingness on the universities’ part to take greater advantage 
of the exceptional talents these young people possess. 


LASPAU and the Latin American University 


In the long run, advanced teacher training for Latin American 
citizens that is appropriate to Latin American realities can 
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best be offered in Latin America. In time, it will no longer be 
relevant for outstanding students to go abroad to Europe, Rus- 
sia, the United States, or China in order to acquaint them- 
selves with the latest developments and most modern tech- 
niques in their particular discipline. They will be able to ob- 
tain a satisfactory, uninterrupted, professional preparation 
much closer to home. At the moment, however, such training is 
not widely available in a number of Latin American countries, 
and overseas assistance has proven a useful complement to 
ongoing local efforts. 


As an example of the problem, it is interesting to note the 
situation at one of the national universities now participating 
in the LASPAU program. 


In February 1971 the university enrolled 9,400 students. Of 
a total] teaching complement of 550 individuals, 180 were full- 
time teachers. The university expects to enroll 25,000 students 
by 1980. It wishes to add 100 new faculty members per year in 
each of the next 10 years. To approach its projected needs, the 
university must take advantage of every opportunity for pre- 
paring an adequate staff. A similar necessity confronts many 
other Latin American institutions of higher learning. 


LASPAU offers a series of special advantages to rectors 
seeking overseas assistance with their staffing problems. In the 
first place, the program asks them to identify their own staff- 
ing priorities. As the ones best qualified to determine where 
outside assistance can be most supportive of local efforts, they 
are asked to restrict their nominations to candidates who, on 
their return from abroad, will contribute to the realization of 
these efforts. The selection of LASPAU scholarship winners 
must reflect the plans and priorities that each Latin American 
institution has established for itself. 


Secondly, LASPAU offers the Latin American university an 
entrée for its candidates into the complex world of U.S. higher 
education. At a time when state legislators are forcing uni- 
versities to restrict the enrollment of out-of-state students, 
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LASPAU’s assistance in placing Latin American students in 
U.S. universities is an important consideration. 


Once enrolled, LASPAU scholars perform with distinction. 
This is a third characteristic of the program that Latin Amer- 
ican universities appreciate. 


Within a Latin American university, it is normal] to expect 
only 25-30 percent of the students who begin a degree pro- 
gram to finish it. By way of contrast, 80 percent of the Latin 
American students sponsored by LASPAU have had successful 
careers in the U.S. institutions that they entered. These results 
reflect great credit on the care exercised by Latin American 
university deans and rectors in their original nomination of 
their LASPAU candidates. The record also demonstrates the 
diligence, the seriousness of purpose, and the pride that LAS- 
PAU scholars have shown in taking full advantage of the 
educational opportunities offered them. 


A fourth advantage to the Latin American university is 
found in LASPAU’s selection process. Within the limits of 
human fallibility it is as fair and as objective as possible. It is 
based on the applicant’s relative academic merit, financial 
need, and commitment to the teaching profession. All candi- 
dates from all countries must satisfy these selection criteria. 
There are no country or individual university “quotas.” One 
university in 1971 nominated seven recently appointed young 





The Latin American Scholarship Program of American Uni- 
versities (LASPAU) is a cooperative undertaking of more 
than 300 North American and Latin American institutions of 
higher learning. It seeks to give well-qualified, well-motivated, 
but financially limited Latin American students an opportunity 
to obtain the academic training required for successful careers 
as university teachers in their home countries. 


This is a report on the program’s operations for the academic 
years 1969-70 and 1970-71. It explains why LASPAU was 
established and the reason for its continued existence. It de- 
scribes the benefits the universities participating in the program 
have derived from the shared enterprise for which they are 
jointly responsible. It details the progress LASPAU’s profes- 
sional staff has made toward the fulfillment of the program’s 
intermediate goals. And it suggests the even greater rewards 
that lie ahead if both Latin American and North American uni- 
versity officials will exploit the imaginative innovations that 
various participants in the program have introduced in the 
last 2 years. 
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instructors to the program. All seven were unusually promis- 
ing scholars from very limited economic backgrounds with a 
demonstrated talent and interest in teaching. All seven ranked 
high in LASPAU’s 18-country competition. All seven won 
LASPAU awards. 


A noteworthy feature of the LASPAU program from the 
Latin American point of view is the personal interest that U.S. 
university officials have taken in their LASPAU scholars. Pro- 
fessors, foreign student advisers, deans, and even presidents 
have made a special effort to assure that these future teachers 
receive the best that North American universities can offer. 
The example of a Peruvian LASPAU student will illustrate 
the point. 


“During the fall 1969 semester,” he wrote from the Univer- 
sity of Texas, “I took four courses and a part-time job. Three 
A’s, one B, and some money were the visible results. However, 
the most rewarding thing was meeting Professor B . His 
course, Management of Technological Innovation, was an ex- 
tremely interesting study of potential uses of technologies 
from a business viewpoint. It was from this course that I 
realized the necessity of creating a similar body of knowledge 
from the standpoint of a developing country. This course was 
perhaps the most rewarding result of my whole program so 
far.” 





The following spring under his adviser’s guidance the stu- 
dent drafted a program for a seminar he proposed to give on 
his return to Peru entitled “Technology and Business Lead- 
ers.” To assemble material for his seminar the University of 
Texas helped him make two trips to Mexico to study the prob- 
lems that management and workers had encountered when 
technological innovations were introduced in that country. The 
university then encouraged his return home to Peru for 3 
months during the summer of 1970 to collect data for his 
master’s thesis. His thesis was a study of the factors that 
affected the adoption of a particular foreign technology in the 
mining industry of Peru. He received his master’s degree in 
business administration in December 1970 and returned to his 
sponsoring university, the Escuela de Administracion de Nego- 
cios, in Lima. He is a member of their teaching staff and has 
given his seminar to a variety of students, business leaders, 
and government officials. In addition, he is now a high-ranking 
official in Peru’s Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 


The flexibility and imagination of his Texas professors in 
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helping him to tailor his course program to the specific needs 
of his nation and his sponsoring Latin American university is 
typical of the attitude that U.S. university faculty members 
and administrators have taken with their LASPAU scholars. 
It is one of the prime factors in the program’s success to date. 


LASPAU is not, of course, the only organization that is 
contributing to the professional formation of Latin American 
university professors. No one organization could possibly do 
the job alone, nor would it be desirable to have it do so. 
LASPAU is glad to play a part, however, in helping to deal 
with the overall problem. It hopes its particular contribution 
may continue to be appropriate in the light of changing needs 
and priorities throughout the hemisphere. 


LASPAU and the North American University 


For many years, and especially since World War II, students 
from other countries have been welcome on U.S. campuses. 
Nearly 135,000 of them now enroll annually in U.S. institu- 
tions. Since 1965, 857 LASPAU scholars, sponsored by 125 
different Latin American universities, have attended 175 U.S. 
colleges and universities in 38 different states; 181 more LAS- 
PAU students will begin a U.S. university degree course in 
September 1971. There are 841 applicants for LASPAU’s 1972 
program. 


Some U.S. citizens tend to view nationals from abroad more 
as a problem than as an opportunity. They question whether 
foreign students can communicate effectively in English. They 
fear they will be academic risks. They claim that once they 
arrive in the United States they never go home. Furthermore, 
these citizens assert, foreign students are always in need of 
massive and continuing financial aid. 


These concerns are not new. They generally surface when 
the national mood turns inward. They do not apply to most 
LASPAU students—as will be pointed out below—but given 
the present realities in U.S. universities, they deserve careful 
examination. 


Everyone is aware that U.S. universities are faced with 
their most serious financial crisis in history. Deficit spending 
is the rule, not the exception. Department budgets have been 
slashed, planned expansions have been curtailed, jobs have 
been eliminated, and scholarship funds have been drastically 
cut. The protracted war in Southeast Asia, the apparent inef- 
fectiveness of many government-supported foreign aid pro- 
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jects, continuing inflation, and serious unemployment—all 
have tended to focus current U.S. thinking on domestic prob- 
lems. Under the circumstances it is not surprising that a few 
university regents and state legislators now ask if foreign 
students have become a dispensable “frill” in U.S. institutions 
of higher learning. 


LASPAU’s response to these officials cannot be based on 
sentiment, on pious hopes, or vague generalities. It must be 
based on hard facts, actual] accomplishments, and the long- 
range best interest of U.S. universities. 


The record shows that LASPAU understands the require- 
ments of U.S. universities and that LASPAU scholars have 
given an extraordinarily good account of themselves in rela- 
tion to the U.S. universities’ specific needs and basic purposes. 


U.S. institutions of higher learning need to know that the 
students they accept, whether from the United States or from 
abroad, have every reasonable chance of successfully complet- 
ing their degree objective. A recent study of the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education revealed that 63 percent of 
the U.S. citizens who embark on a master’s degree program 
manage to achieve that objective. The remainder fall by the 
wayside. Over 80 percent of the LASPAU scholars admitted to 
U.S. graduate schools, however, either have already earned 
their master’s degree or are progressing satisfactorily toward 
that objective. Thus their performance, at least to date, com- 
pares favorably with that of the typical North American grad- 
uate student. 


U.S. universities need to know that their course offerings 
are appropriate to the special needs of the studz2nts they 
admit. LASPAU’s 6-month screening procedure generally re- 
sults in a good “fit”? between the student’s background, inter- 
ests, and talents and the U.S. institution he enters. 


Every year some 800 nominees sit for LASPAU’s required 
qualifying examination, a Spanish- or Portuguese-language 
version of the Graduate Records Examination. Approximately 
half of the total group tested performs well enough to be 
invited for a personal interview by one of four LASPAU 
teams. The teams are composed of representatives from both 
Latin American and North American member institutions. 


Latin American students can explain their academic inter- 
ests with precision when they have a chance to speak about 
them in their native language. In the LASPAU interview the 
North American university representatives describe in Span- 
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ish or Portuguese the academic options available in the United 
States. They and the Latin American members of the inter- 
view team talk with the applicant to discover exactly what he 
would like to study, provided he is awarded a LASPAU schol- 
arship. As a result of this discussion the candidate knows that 
his special interests are properly understood. 


On their return to the United States the U.S. representa- 
tives explain the applicant’s objective to LASPAU’s referral 
committee. That committee is drawn from U.S. university 
officials who have a broad knowledge of U.S. institutions of 
higher learning. LASPAU’s staff indicates to the committee 
the names of the various North American universities that 
offer LASPAU tuition awards and openings in the various 
fields of study that the new applicants wish to pursue. The 
committee assesses the course offerings of the various institu- 
tions in the light of candidate’s specific desires and those of his 
sponsoring Latin American faculty dean or department head. 
The committee then recommends that the candidate’s papers 
be sent to a specific U.S. university where, in the committee’s 
best judgment, the student should be able to succeed in the 
particular program that he wishes to pursue. It is then up to 
the university to decide whether or not it accepts the commit- 
tee’s recommendation. 


Because of the thoroughness of LASPAU’s selection and 
referral procedures, U.S. universities seldom feel constrained 
to reject the referral committee’s recommendation on the 
grounds that the scholar is unqualified. 


It will be evident that LASPAU goes to great lengths in its 
effort to avoid political entanglements and special pleading on 
behalf of individual candidates. All nominees have to submit 
verifiable evidence of their family’s economic situation, and 
LASPAU’s awards are restricted to those with the greatest 
need. All nominees take the same qualifying examination, and 
those who perform best are invited for an interview. Candi- 
dates who do not meet LASPAU’s special criteria are advised 
to apply directly to universities of their choice. 


It perhaps should be mentioned that in March 1971 one 
Latin American university decided to suspend its relations 
with LASPAU. This institution claimed that it should have 
exclusive responsibility not only for nominating but also for 
selecting its LASPAU scholars. It rejected the program’s reg- 
ular selection criteria. It asked that each of its candidates be 
admitted to several North American universities; then it 
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would decide where each scholar would enroll. Two LASPAU 
trustees, the director, and the staff member responsible for the 
region in which the university is located attempted to clarify 
the university’s apparent misunderstanding of LASPAU’s 
principles and procedures. The institution, however, chose not 
to respond to these efforts and suspended its relations with the 
program. It was the first rebuff that LASPAU had experi- 
enced in the 6 years of its existence. 


U.S. universities need to know that the foreign nationals 
they admit are competent in English. LASPAU’s policy and 
practice with regard to English language training is described 
in the program’s Annual Report for 1968-69. In summary, an 
intensive English language training course is an integral part 
of every LASPAU scholar’s program. It takes place in the 
United States before the student arrives at the university that 
accepts him. If he fails to satisfy the admitting institution’s 
expectations on the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL) that he takes at the end of his intensive English 
course, then the admitting university is completely free to 
withdraw its initial offer. In the last 6 years less than one 
percent of the program’s scholars have failed to meet the lan- 
guage requirement. 


U.S. universities must be able to rationalize the admission 
and financial support of foreign graduate students in terms of 
the institutions’ traditional purpose: namely, the generation 
and dissemination of knowledge. The advancement of knowl- 
edge through the preparation of future university teachers is 
one of the historic purposes of U.S. graduate schools. It is also 
LASPAU’s raison d’étre. 


A colloquium for university deans on “The Foreign Gradu- 
ate Student” was held at Wingspread, Wisconsin, in June 
1970. After 3 days of intensive discussion the deans recom- 
mended that 


. . Steps should be taken to establish better links with foreign 
governments, universities, and organizations as a basis for assess- 
ing foreign educational and manpower needs, planning exchange 
efforts and enhancing our own institutional capacities for generat- 
ing and disseminating knowledge. . . . Better efforts should be 
made to relate graduate admissions to the purposes of training 
and manpower needs and employment opportunities in foreign 
countries. ... 


The LASPAU program is entirely consistent with this 
recommendation. Every LASPAU scholar has been nominated 
with the primary purpose of meeting a specific requirement of 
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the Latin American university that will employ him on his 
return from the United States. 


U.S. universities must stretch their fellowship dollar as far 
as it will go. One of LASPAU’s special strengths is the pro- 
gram’s ability to finance the maintenance costs of its scholars. 


Students sponsored by LASPAU come from families whose 
financial need is usually much greater than that of U.S. na- 
tionals who are applying for similar assistance for graduate 
study. Expressed in terms of the U.S. dollar equivalent, the 
parents of LASPAU scholars earn an average of roughly 
$3,500 per year. Yet, the costs to the U.S. university of the 
LASPAU scholar are generally less than the support it must 
give a comparably needy U.S. national. The essential differ- 
ence is that LASPAU, not the university, normally finances 
the LASPAU scholar’s room, board, books, and incidental per- 
sonal expenses. This is a significant supplement to any institu- 
tion’s hard-pressed fellowship budget. 


The program’s objective is consistent with the commonly 
understood, though not always realized, purpose of interna- 
tional education: it does not contribute to the “brain drain.” 
LASPAU students agree before they accept a LASPAU schol- 
arship that they will return to the Latin American university 
that has sponsored them to teach for a period at least as long 
as the time they spent in the United States. No more than 10 
of the program’s 347 graduates have failed to return home as 
scheduled. 


LASPAU scholars have shown themselves to be talented, 
independent, hard working, and imaginative emissaries from 
Latin America’s rich and varied cultures and traditions. Many 
have taken a special interest in the problems of Spanish-speak- 
ing U.S. citizens. A University of Illinois LASPAU scholar 
worked with Puerto Ricans in the city of Chicago; a Brandeis 
student did the same in Waltham, Massachusetts. A Temple 
University LASPAU scholarship-holder won a special brother- 
hood award for his service to Philadelphia’s minorities. A 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee scholar, employed part- 
time in that city’s new bilingual elementary schools, wrote a 
Spanish-language textbook based on her experience that is 
now used by the Milwaukee public school system. 


In tactful but effective ways LASPAU scholars have served 
to dispel] some of our prejudices. They have given us new 
perspectives and made us more sensitive to the realities of life 
in the United States for our ethnic minorities. They have deep- 
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ened our realization that no one group of people has the an- 
swer when it comes to determining the best way to preserve 
and foster the extension of those human values that determine 
the quality of a nation’s life. And they have begun to create 
the bases for mutual respect between the U.S. universities they 
have attended and the Latin American universities to which 
they are returning. 


Despite the threatened decrease in U.S. public support for 
aiding Latin America with its mammoth human problems, it is 
vital to maintain open communications between the peoples of 
the Hemisphere. Matters of current sensitivity between gov- 
ernments, such as trade, foreign investments, and control over 
natural resources, are not the only areas of continuing interest 
to North and South Americans. LASPAU is an attempt to 
build institutional ties between universities and human ties 
between people. Successful relationships of this variety will 
endure no matter how existing political problems are finally 
resolved. 


Progress Toward LASPAU’s Intermediate Goals 


The goal that the Latin American universities cooperating 
with LASPAU have set for themselves—namely, a rapid ex- 
pansion of the number of professionally qualified classroom 
teachers—is not one that can be achieved overnight. LASPAU 
is one of several approaches to the problem. Others will no 
doubt be developed in the future. Meanwhile, LASPAU’s 
Board of Trustees has endeavored to focus the program’s ac- 
tivities with some degree of specificity. 


The board has set up a series of planned targets which may 
be viewed as guideposts or measuring rods for the next 5 years 
along the road to the program’s ultimate objective. It may be 
useful to state each of these intermediate goals and to report 
on those developments that have taken place within the last 2 
years in realizing the board’s hopes and plans. 


LASPAU trustees intend to: 


1. Focus increased attention on Latin American institutions 
that come forward with carefully developed long-range staff- 
ing plans and regularly employ returned LASPAU graduates 
to assist in the realization of those plans. 


The organization of LASPAU’s Cambridge (Mass.) staff 
along regional lines that took place in the summer of 1969 has 
had a substantial effect on the implementation of this interme- 
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diate goal. Each of the four assistant directors has a given 
geographic area of Latin America for which he is responsible. 
Each has developed productive professional relationships with 
the rectors, vice-rectors, and deans of the universities in the 
countries that he covers. Assistant directors regularly schedule 
meetings with the principal officers in the universities they 
visit for the purpose of discussing the institutions’ projected 
staffing plans and the ways in which LASPAU can be most 
useful in helping to meet them. This is one way in which the 
program seeks to carry out the recommendations of the Wing- 
spread colloquium mentioned earlier. 


In addition to personal visits, LASPAU’s assistant directors 
ask the rectors of the different institutions they cover to spec- 
ify their candidates’ areas of study and fields of specialization 
in order of their priority to the institution. In the earlier days 
of the program some rectors may have nominated their LAS- 
PAU candidates with relatively little thought for the future. 
That seldom happens now. Current practice reflects the 
greater understanding of LASPAU and its objectives that 
Latin American university officials have acquired through the 
frequent visits and close collaboration of LASPAU’s senior 
staff. 


2. Maintain and, if possible, expand the number of U.S. 
universities willing to cover the costs of tuition and fees for 
LASPAU scholars. 


In 1971 a representative group of U.S. graduate school 
deans made a special effort to draw LASPAU to the attention 
of their professional colleagues. Acting in response to the initi- 
ative of two LASPAU trustees, Richard Dremuk of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and George Springer of the University of 
New Mexico, they prepared a memorandum that was sent to 
2,000 institutions of higher learning in the United States. The 
deans observed: 


In the face of current university budget crises and the possibil- 
ity that financial aid to foreign graduate students may need spe- 
cial justification this year, we wish to call your attention to a 
program that offers to supplement your limited scholarship funds. 
It applies to a group of highly motivated and unusually well-quali- 
fied young scholars of limited financial means who are specifically 
committed to use their U.S. graduate school training for the ad- 
vancement of higher education in Latin America... . 


The memorandum brought 82 responses from institutions that 
wished to inquire about joining the program. A number will 
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formally associate themselves with LASPAU in the months 
immediately ahead. 


8. Reduce to 2-1/2 years the average length of time a LAS- 
PAU scholar is away from his home country. There are two 
main reasons for this intermediate goal. 


The longer any student is away from his own culture, espe- 
cially when he comes from a nation in which dynamic changes 
are taking place, the harder it is for him to fit back into that 
culture. Finding it necessary to adapt to foreign customs and 
patterns of action, he loses touch with his own country’s real- 
ity. For future university professors this is not a desirable 
development. 


In addition, Latin American university rectors cannot spare 
for more than a year or two some of the young instructors 
they now nominate to LASPAU. These becarios (scholarship 
holders) must return home as soon as possible if their sponsor- 
ing institution is to function as it should. 


By encouraging LASPAU scholars to attend Summer School 
and by focusing awards primarily on postgraduate rather than 
on transfer undergraduate students, it is assumed that future 
LASPAU scholars will not be away from their sponsoring 
Latin American university for more than a maximum of 214 
years. 


4. Expand participation in LASPAU of Brazilian universi- 
ties and Brazilian students. 


As of June 30, 1971, only four Brazilian citizens had gradu- 
ated from the LASPAU program, three of them at the end of 
the 1970-71 academic year; 45 others are still enrolled; 156 
Brazilians have been nominated for LASPAU awards in 1972. 
Considering the fact that Brazil is larger than all the rest of 
South America combined, these figures are not impressive. 


LASPAU’s major problem in Brazil appears to center 
around the program’s requirement that each successful candi- 
date obtain from his sponsoring Latin American university or 
from some educational credit organization in his own country 
the money he needs to pay for his international transportation 
and the cost of his tuition at an intensive English language 
training center in the United States. For reasons that are not 
altogether clear, this requirement appears to have caused 
LASPAU’s award-winners from Brazil] an unusual amount of 
difficulty. The financial problem has forced some scholarship 
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winners to drop out of the program even after they had been 
admitted with tuition and fee fellowships to U.S. universities. 


The recent educational reform in Brazil has placed special 
emphasis on meeting the demand for vastly increased numbers 
of university teachers. It seems at least possible that Brazilian 
educators may now discover ways of helping selected LAS- 
PAU scholars to find their share of funds required for partici- 
pation in the program. If this hurdle can be cleared, LASPAU 
looks for a significant increase in the number of program 
scholars from Brazil. 


5. Increase the percentage of LASPAU graduates who enter 
the teaching profession. 


As of June 30, 1971, 347 LASPAU scholars had graduated 
from a U.S. university or college under LASPAU’s spon- 
sorship; 90 of these students received their degrees at the end 
of the academic year 1970-71 and are presently negotiating 
employment with their sponsoring Latin American institu- 
tions. 


Of the 257 scholars who have already returned home, 169 
received master’s degrees and 88, bachelor’s degrees. Seventy- 
four percent of those who received master’s degrees are known 
to be teaching as of June 30, 1971. Forty percent of those who 
received bachelor’s degrees are working in the field of educa- 
tion. 


In 1968 LASPAU stopped taking students directly from 
high school and, in addition to advanced university transfer 
candidates, began accepting postgraduate applicants. Ad- 
vanced transfer students could finish their first degree and go 
on to complete a regular master’s degree course within the 
maximum 4-year time period that earlier characterized the 
tenure of a LASPAU scholarship. Postgraduate students could 
obtain a master’s degree in half the time. The 4-year limit 
worked a hardship, however, on those who entered the pro- 
gram right out of high school. They found it difficult and often 
impossible to compete successfully for positions in their spon- 
soring universities’ teaching faculties because they were not 
sufficiently grounded in their field of specialization—for the 
obvious reason that it is only in graduate school that a scholar 
really begins to specialize. 


Fortunately, this past year LASPAU secured the necessary 
funding to permit scholars who entered the program before 
1968 to continue their studies through the master’s degree, 
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even though some will require a total of 6 years to obtain it. 
The modification will increase their employment opportunities 
on their return home. 


Another significant step looking toward the successful rein- 
corporation of LASPAU graduates was taken during the sum- 
mer of 1971 at the Escuela Politécnica del Litoral in Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. The rector of that institution has been im- 
pressed with the dedication and professional competence of the 
five LASPAU graduates who now teach on his staff. There are 
five other LASPAU students from his institution who have 
one more year to go before they finish their master’s degrees 
at different U.S. universities. To make sure that their final 
year in North America is planned with the needs of his uni- 
versity in mind, to test the teaching competence of each LAS- 
PAU scholar who will be returning in the summer of 1972, 
and to assure them of his university’s commitment to their 
future careers, the rector brought all five of them back to 
Ecuador at his institution’s expense. In effect, they began their 
post-LASPAU service during the North American university 
summer vacation of 1971. 


It is hoped that more Latin American universities cooperat- 
ing with the program may find ways of making comparable 
experiences available to their own forthcoming LASPAU 
graduates in the summer prior to the final year of study in the 
United States. 


LASPAU’s summer seminars for graduating students about 
to return home have also helped with the reincorporation as- 
pect of the program; 29 scholars participated in the 1970 
seminar held at Stanford University, and 42 took part in the 
1971 seminar held at the University of Wisconsin’s Milwaukee 
campus. 


Dr. Donald P. Warwick, professor of sociology at York 
University, Ontario, Canada, and a member of the seminar 
staff for the past 2 years,believes seminars have value as they 
foster 


(1) a greater awareness on the part of the individual partici- 
pants of the need for innovation and reform in Latin American 
universities and a greater conviction that they, as individuals, can 


contribute in these directions. . . . (2) a sense of solidarity and 
group support among individuals facing common problems upon 
their return to Latin America. . . . One of the strongest sources 


of emotional support for the LASPAU returnee, especially those 
working alone in the more remote areas, is a sense that there are 
others who share their convictions about improving the quality of 
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university education in Latin America and who, in fact, are work- 
ing toward the same end... . (3) .. . several specific intellec- 
tual-analytical tools. . . . These include (a) exposure to different 
methods of teaching and organizing group discussions. ... (b) 
. insight into one’s own experiences in the United States and 
its likely relations to one’s performance later, (c) a framework for 
considering strategies of planned change... . 
6. Encourage the creation of alumni groups in each cooper- 
ating country. 


Perhaps for some of the reasons suggested by Dr. Warwick, 
graduates of the LASPAU program have often expressed the 
desire to keep in touch with one another, with individuals 
around the world who share their particular professional in- 
terests, and with LASPAU’s Cambridge headquarters. 


In partial response to this desire some LASPAU graduates 
in Colombia planned, organized, financed, and directed a 3-day 
seminar in May 1970, held at Fusagasuga, outside of Bogota. 
The graduates wished to analyze, reflect, and compare notes on 
their experiences after returning home. 


Four workshops took place: one dealing with employment, 
salary and working conditions, one with the contribution of 
the LASPAU professional to Colombian education, one with 
the contribution of the LASPAU professional to Colombian 
industry, and one with the formation of a permanent associa- 
tion of former LASPAU students. At plenary meetings lead- 
ing Colombian educators spoke on various topics related to the 
four major themes of the seminar. As the work groups arrived 
at conclusions, they were presented to the plenary sessions for 
discussion. 


Among their recommendations the seminar proposed the es- 
tablishment of an informal, open, and service-oriented organi- 
zation that would serve as a center of information and orienta- 
tion for ex-LASPAU students, current becarios, future schol- 
arship holders, and those educational institutions that wish to 
learn about the program from individuals who had had per- 
sonal experience with it. As the first country to participate in 
LASPAU, Colombia now has 142 graduates of the LASPAU 
program. It is appropriate that the first moves toward the 
formation of an alumni organization should take place in that 
nation. A full report on the meeting appeared in the autumn 
1970 edition of El Informativo LASPAU. 


Some steps in the same direction have been taken in Panama 
where LASPAU’s 22 alumni share some of the concerns that 
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were expressed in the Fusagasuga seminar. It seems likely 
that other LASPAU graduates may find it useful to get to- 
gether on an informal basis when there is a sufficient nucleus 
of ex-becarios to make such an activity worthwhile. 


7. Enlist the support of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) in financing the repayment of loans to LASPAU 
students. 


LASPAU is constantly seeking new ways to finance student 
loans. Expanded assistance for international transportation, 
English language training, and perhaps other student ex- 
penses could have a significant impact on the program. One 
possibility has been suggested by the directors of the Leo S. 
Rowe fund. 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe, the distinguished Director General of the 
Pan American Union from 1920 until 1946, established in his 
will a revolving loan fund to give financial assistance to Latin 
American students who have good academic records but insuf- 
ficient funds. Beneficiaries of the fund must be enrolled in or 
already accepted by an institution of higher education of the 
United States of America. They must be in a position to com- 
plete their studies within 2 years. They must have personal 
funds or partial fellowships to be able to meet part of their 
study expenses. They must return to their country of origin on 
completion of their studies and they are expected to repay 
their loan without interest within 5 years after their return 
home. 


As the Twentieth Annual Report of the fund points out, 


The Rowe fund was the first financial aid program of the Gen- 
eral Secretariat of the Organization of American States for study 
abroad; it was the initiator of educational loans within the 
inter-American system; and, to a certain extent, it has been a 
source of inspiration for the establishment of similar funds in 
several Latin American countries. 


LASPAU has worked closely with various educational credit 
organizations in the Hemisphere. ICETEX, Colombia’s pioneer 
in the field, helped launch the LASPAU program in 1965 and 
continues to provide exemplary support. IPFE, the Peruvian 
counterpart, is also a long-time collaborator with LASPAU. 
Others include Mexico’s Central de Becas, the Educredito or- 


ganizations in Honduras and Nicaragua, Panama’s IFARHU, 
and the Dominican Republic’s FCE. (see note on page 46). 


In the last 2 years IPFE has shown a special interest in the 
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opportunities available through the Rowe fund. Each year 
IPFE nominates LASPAU’s Peruvian scholarship winners for 
Rowe fund loans. The loans can cover internationa] transpor- 
tation and English language training tuition costs. In return 
for IPFE’s guaranteeing his Rowe fund loan, the student also 
signs a loan agreement with IPFE. If the Rowe fund has too 
many demands on its resources to grant every loan request for 
Peru’s LASPAU becarios, IPFE itself finances the scholar. 


The arrangement has proved beneficial to both the directors 
of the Rowe fund and to IPFE. The fund knows that the 
LASPAU scholars presented by IPFE are both needy and of 
excellent academic merit. IPFE’s institutional guarantee of 
the students’ loans is an important additional consideration 
for the Rowe fund. For its part, IPFE is spared the complica- 
tion of international exchange regulations; the- dollars in- 
volved in the students’ loans are already in the United States 
and do not have to be purchased in Peru. For the LASPAU 
becarios the conditions of Rowe fund loans, granted without 
interest and with ample time for repayment, are especially 
welcome. 


LASPAU hopes for further cooperation with this agency of 
the Organization of American States and encourages other 
Latin American credit organizations and universities to take 
advantage of the assistance that the Rowe fund is prepared to 
offer. 


8. Attempt to include other foreign universities outside the 
United States in the training and financial support of LAS- 
PAU-selected scholars. 


At the third annual congress of the Pan American Associa- 
tion of Student Loan Institutions (APICE) held in Bogota, 
Colombia, in August 1970, the director of the LASPAU pro- 
gram noted in a speech that 


there is no special reason why all of the universities that LAS- 
PAU scholars enter for their advanced work should be located in 
the United States. If the members of APICE, the Union de Uni- 
versidades de América Latina (UDUAL), and LASPAU could work 
together in identifying likely candidates to be trained in various 
countries abroad for university teaching careers, then perhaps the 


Note.—ICETFX—Instituto Colombiano de Credito Educativo y Estudios 
Tecnicos en el Exterior. 

IPFE—Instituto Peruano de Fomento Educativo. 

IFARHU—Instituto para la Formacién y Aprovechamiento de Recursos 
Humanos. 

FCE—Fundacién de Credito Educativo. 
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financing of their costs could be of some interest to the World 
Bank, to foundations outside of the United States, or even to 
governmental agencies in other countries... . 


The director suggested a closer association between LASPAU, 
APICE, and UDUAL might also lead to the development of an 
international scholarship program based in Latin America and 
run by Latin Americans. 


The published conclusions of the congress recommended that 
APICE establish an ad hoc committee 


to study the possibility of adapting the experience and philosophy 
of the LASPAU program to a similar program to form university 
professors for Latin America which would look into the possibility 
of advanced education in Europe and Latin America. In this way 
it would be possible to harmonize the trends in the formation of 
teachers. 


Although it was hoped that the committee would present its 
report by April 30, 1971, that hope has not yet been realized. 


Perhaps the problem is that the initiative for such a devel- 
opment should come from Latin America or from Europe 
rather than from LASPAU. In any event there has been a 
little progress in the last 2 years in diversifying the interna- 
tional support of LASPAU-selected scholars. 


9. Encourage the development of a nucleus of LASPAU- 
trained professors on the faculties of provincial universities in 
Latin America. 


To some extent the caustic observation that “the rich get 
richer, and the poor get poorer” applies also to universities. In 
Latin America those that are located in the capital cities tend 
to have staffs that, compared to their counterparts in provin- 
cial universities, are better organized, better financed, more 
efficient, and more effective. They generally are the first to 
hear about programs like LASPAU and the first to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities presented. Some universities in 
the provinces never learn of programs that could make a sig- 
nificant difference to them. This is an important reason for 
LASPAU’s special interest in their problems. 


Urban universities in Latin America are overcrowded. As in 
other parts of the world more and more people have moved out 
of the rural areas and into the cities. Housing and employment 
problems bedevil national governments throughout the conti- 
nent. Measures to stem the migration to the larger cities by 
making life attractive in the less populated centers rank high 
on the agenda of many Latin American nations. 
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Ministries of education are now giving priority attention to 
provincial universities. The National University in Panama 
has plans to develop two branches outside of Panama City. 
There is a special program for universities on Colombia’s 
north coast. In Mexico the government has established an 
office to promote the development of higher education outside 
the federal district. (A recent LASPAU graduate serves as 
director of the office’s department of investigation.) 


The LASPAU program lends itself to the support of these 
nationwide efforts. By October 1971, five or more LASPAU 
graduates will be serving on the teaching faculties of seven 
Latin American universities located outside of their nation’s 
capital. They include the Universidad Técnica de Oruro in 
Bolivia, the Escuela Superior Politécnica del Litoral in Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, and five Colombian institutions: the Universi- 
dad Industrial de Santander in Bucaramanga, the Universidad 
Tecnolégica de Pereira and the Universidad de Antioquia, the 
Universidad Nacional’s Facultad de Minas and the Universi- 
dad Pontificia Bolivariana in Medellin. 


It is obviously impossible for LASPAU to respond to the 
needs of every provincial university throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. To be effective the program must emphasize continuity 
and depth more than diversity and breadth. Without dissipat- 
ing the program’s resources over too large an area, the trust- 
ees have sought to strike a reasonable balance in aiding young, 
dynamic universities as well as more famous, more traditional 
institutions. 


10. Assist in the establishment of Latin American university 
“centers of excellence.” 


Balance in the award of LASPAU scholarships is important, 
and the program is not neglecting well-established universi- 
ties. As of October 1971, LASPAU graduates will be serving 
on the faculties of a dozen capital city universities in nine 
countries. These include the Universidad Nacional de Colombia 
and the Universidad de Pedagégica Nacional in Bogota, the 
Universidad de Costa Rica in San José, the Pontificia Universi- 
dad Catélica del Ecuador in Quito, the Universidad de El] Sal- 
vador in San Salvador, the Universidad del Valle in Guate- 
mala City, the Escuela Agricola Panamericana and the Uni- 
versidad Nacional Auténoma de Honduras in Tegucigalpa, the 
Universidad Mayor de San Andrés in La Paz, Bolivia, the 
Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de México in Mexico City and 
the Universidad de Panama and the Universidad Santa Maria 
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la Antigua in Panama City. Many of these institutions already 
have a worldwide reputation. 


A recently established institution that is fast becoming 
known as a “center of excellence” not only in Ecuador but also 
along the Pacific coast of South America is the Escuela Supe- 
rior Politécnica del Litoral in Guayaquil. As has been men- 
tioned, five LASPAU graduates teach full-time at the univer- 
sity, and five more are expected to join them in the summer of 
1972. Both members of the newly created petroleum engineer- 
ing department are LASPAU graduates. In addition to their 
teaching responsibilities they and the other LASPAU gradu- 
ates have also helped in the overall administration of the uni- 
versity. 


This year the Escuela Politécnica had 2,000 candidates for 
the 200 vacancies in the entering class. Following the custom- 
ary entrance examination and evaluation of various academic 
records, 500 of the most promising candidates were invited to 
take a 3-month pre-enrollment course in mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry. The course was designed and taught primarily 
by LASPAU alumni. The instructors took a personal interest 
in the special offering that they had created. They arrived at 
the university at seven in the morning and left around nine at 
night for most of the period. Final admissions went to the 200 
applicants who showed to best advantage at the conclusion of 
the course. 


In recent weeks the Inter-American Development Bank has 
granted a substantial loan to the Escuela Superior Politécnica 
del Litoral for expanding the institution. The performance of 
the five LASPAU graduates who have already returned to the 
university may have contributed in some small way to the 
institution’s success in obtaining the loan. 


11. Concentrate LASPAU resources on those Latin Ameri- 
can university faculties and/or departments that reflect na- 
tional and area requirements of the greatest importance. 


Latin American educators have been among the leading pro- 
ponents of the idea that universities should be responsive to 
local economic needs and social conditions. In the Altiplano of 
Peru and the Caribbean coast of Colombia LASPAU is sup- 
porting institutions that are trying to meet area needs and 
conditions. 


The Universidad Nacional Técnica del Altiplano, located on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca at Puno in the southeast corner of 
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Peru, is eager to offer courses that will help local citizens deal 
more effectively with their environment. Fish, forage crops, 
llama, sheep, and water shape the habits, work, and destinies 
of the people of the Altiplano. 


LASPAU’s assistant director in charge of students from 
Peru first visited Puno in 1970. That year two students won 
LASPAU scholarships. When he returned in July 1971, he 
found 16 applicants for this year’s program. Most of them are 
candidates for a master’s degree in some aspect of agronomy. 
The offerings of North American land grant universities, espe- 
cially those in our mountain states, have an obvious special 
interest for this institution. 


A similar concentration of LASPAU’s resources may be 
Seen in universities along the north coast of Colombia. In 
response to an OAS-financed study of the possibilities of re- 
gionally integrated higher education, four universities in that 
area have agreed to specialize their offerings so that they will 
complement rather than compete with each other. The univer- 
sity in Barranquilla will concentrate on education and engi- 
neering, Cartagena will focus on the health sciences. Monteria 
will specialize in agricultural sciences, and Santa Marta will 
concentrate on natural resources. These priorities were worked 
out and are supported by the Colombian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and LASPAU’s future North Coast awards will be tai- 
lored to them. 


12. Respond affirmatively to Latin American initiatives in 
changing the thrust of the program from a predominantly 
undergraduate to a predominantly postgraduate program. 


This report has already mentioned the close collaboration 
that has developed between LASPAU’s assistant directors and 
the Latin American universities they visit. From their conver- 
sations with university rectors and deans, LASPAU’s repre- 
sentatives discovered several policies that needed to be revised 
if the program was to be responsive to Latin American reali- 
ties. 


The first and most apparent change involved the educational 
level of those chosen for LASPAU awards. Latin American 
university officials are primarily interested in nominating can- 
didates who have already finished their first degree and have 
demonstrated their interest and ability in a teaching career. 
Candidates with a licenciado are more mature, more certain of 
their goals, more likely to make a lasting contribution to their 
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sponsoring Latin American university than students who have 
not yet finished their first degree. They can be out of their 
country for a much shorter time than those who pioneered the 
LASPAU program. And it is far easier to meet LASPAU’s 
reincorporation requirement if the nominee is a known and 
tested performer rather than a relatively unknown aspirant. 





LASPAU’s trustees responded promptly to the information 
that the staff reported. The statistics point up what happened. 
In September 1969, 35 percent of the program’s new students 
entered directly into a master’s degree course in a U.S. gradu- 
ate school. In September 1970, the comparable figure was 56 
percent. In September 1971, it had reached 78 percent. 


The dramatic shift of the last 2 years has required some 
rapid adjustments, not all of them easy. For the U.S. liberal 
arts college, the group that did more than any other to launch 
the LASPAU program, the change has been painful. LASPAU 
can no longer refer a well-qualified, well-motivated, economi- 
cally needy Latin American undergraduate every year for each 
of the 65 liberal arts colleges that has supported the program. 
There no longer are that many undergraduate candidates nom- 
inated for LASPAU awards. There will probably be between 
25 and 40 undergraduate LASPAU scholars each year for the 
foreseeable future. And so there is less interest in the LAS- 
PAU program on the part of undergraduate directors of ad- 
mission, and financial aid is diminishing. LASPAU owes them 
a profound debt of gratitude. Without their initial support 
there would have been no program. 


LASPAU is equally indebted to the many foreign student 
advisers who have spent untold hours counseling LASPAU 
scholars on their individual needs and opportunities. Fortu- 
nately for the program, these patient, considerate, and knowl- 
edgeable university staff members have provided the continu- 
ity between LASPAU’s old constituency and the new group of 
U.S. university officials—graduate deans, department chair- 
: men, directors of Latin American studies centers—with whom 
the program is now in contact. 


The current graduate student emphasis has brought about a 
relaxation of LASPAU’s age criteria; the average scholar is 
now closer to 30 than to 20 years of age. Nearly one-third of 
the program’s current students are married; some have chii- 
dren. LASPAU has no funds to support the families or 
spouses of its becarios. Latin American universities, however, 
are much interested in helping their younger staff members to 
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obtain a master’s degree, and many grant additional support 
to instructors with families who win LASPAU awards. 


The shift to postgraduate students has raised a further 
problem. LASPAU is a program for master’s degree rather 
than Ph.D. degree candidates. Some graduate school profes- 
sors insist that all students who are qualified for a doctorate 
should pursue that degree without interruption. LASPAU has 
a different orientation, and some friction has arisen over the 
point. 


LASPAU has chosen a relatively small part of the educa- 
tional spectrum as the focus of its activities. Responding to the 
expressed priority of Latin American educators, the program 
seeks to provide as many effective teachers as it can in the 
shortest possible time. Consequently, LASPAU is more con- 
cerned with teaching than with research and emphasizes the 
LASPAU scholar’s effectiveness and service in the classroom 
rather than his individual contribution to the advancement of 
his academic discipline. There are many sources that regularly 
finance Ph.D. candidates, but LASPAU is not one of them. 
LASPAU must risk being considered anti-intellectual by some 
U.S. university department chairmen and “culturally imperi- 
alistic” by a few LASPAU scholars with high aspirations. The 
program is persuaded, however, that at this time the master’s 
degree seems best suited to meet immediate and pressing re- 
quirements on the part of the cooperating Latin American 
universities. 


It is encouraging to note that most LASPAU scholars and 
most U.S. university professors who have LASPAU students 
as their advisees accept the trustees’ policy decision concern- 
ing the master’s degree and have cooperated to translate the 
program’s objective into reality. Without the support of both 
parties LASPAU’s task would be impossible. 


The Beard of Trustees 


LASPAU is governed by a Board of Trustees of 21 members. 
Each of the North American and Latin American institutions 
that participates in LASPAU has named a member of its staff 
who acts as his institution’s official representative to the pro- 
gram. At LASPAU’s annual meeting these institutional repre- 
sentatives elect seven new board members to replace those who 
have completed 3 years of service. Nine of the current trustees 
come from Latin America, 12 from the United States. It is the 
responsibility of the board to be alert to the needs and desires 
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of the membership and to provide programing direction and 
guidance to LASPAU’s Cambridge staff. 


Since 1965, 34 individuals have been elected to LASPAU’s 
Board of Trustees. The nine koard members from Latin Amer- 
ica are nationals of Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama. Peru and Venezuela. All of 
them are closely connected with Latin American universities. 


Of the U.S. board members, four are from the Far West, 
three from the Midwest, three from the East, and two from 
the South. In terms of their professional] activities, four devote 
most of their time to university teaching, four are university 
administrators, two represent the business world, one is on the 
staff of the International Monetary Fund, and one is a lawyer. 


The board meets twice a year—once in October and once in 
April. The five-man Executive Committee meets as needed to 
deal with special situations that arise between regular board 
meetings and to review the budget for the succeeding fiscal 
year. There is also a Nominating Committee that considers 
recommendations from the membership of individuals who 
might be elected to replace outgoing trustees. After careful 
investigation of the experience and background of each sug- 
gested person, the committee nominates a slate of candidates 
for election at the annual meeting in October. From time to 
time the chairman appoints ad hoc committees to report to the 
trustees on important policy questions that require careful 
research and discussion prior to decision by the full board. 


If the program has managed to accommodate itself success- 
fully to the current needs of the universities it seeks to serve, 
it is because the trustees have been alert to the changing 
realities and priorities of both North American and Latin 
American universities. 


Supporting Organizations and Activities 


It is only fitting in this review of LASPAU’s last 2 years to 
recognize the special contributions that selected institutions, 
both public and private, have made to the LASPAU program. 
Among these, the part played by the Association of Panameri- 
can Educational Credit Institutions (APICE) has been re- 
markable. 


ICETEX, the first national educational credit organization 
to be established in Latin America and the model for many 
others, has played a vital part in the LASPAU program from 
the very beginning. IPFE, the Peruvian counterpart, has been 
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unusually helpful. Mexico’s Central de Becas is a recent addi- 
tion to LASPAU’s supporting organizations in Latin America. 
Other educational credit groups in Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, and the Dominican Republic have also cooperated. These 
educational loan organizations have rendered invaluable serv- 
ice to the program and its staff, both in publicizing the availa- 
bility of LASPAU awards, arranging for the required testing 
and interviewing of LASPAU applicants, facilitating LAS- 
PAU staff travel and contacts with local educators, and help- 
ing to assure the reincorporation of returned LASPAU gradu- 
ates. The contributions of APICE’s member institutions in 
terms of time and money and manpower have been absolutely 
fundamental to the LASPAU’s success to date. 


A number of U.S. organizations have provided English lan- 
guage training at a high level of quality to incoming LASPAU 
scholars. Among them the University of Texas at Austin has 
given LASPAU students an opportunity to attend university 
courses for credit and gradually to orient themselves to other 
demands and expectations that are typical of a North Ameri- 
can university. 


A standard feature of every LASPAU scholar’s introduction 
to the United States is the “homestay,” pioneered by the Ex- 
periment in International Living. Each LASPAU student 
spends 2 to 4 weeks with a North American family prior to 
registering at the institution of higher learning that has ad- 
mitted him. Students have had high praise for the Experi- 
ment’s work, noting that their homestay experience was the 
best imaginable introduction to North American customs, cul- 
ture, and idiom. 


The program owes a special debt to the U.S. university 
officials who have made available to the program’s scholars 
over $4 million in scholarships, fellowships, assistantships, 
and other forms of financial aid. Few programs in the history 
of international education have been as fortunate as LASPAU 
in the extent of the support received from U.S. colleges and 
universities. 


With appreciation we note, as well, the contribution of the 
Agency for International Development (A.I.D.). Funds to pay 
for LASPAU scholars’ maintenance costs come from the for- 
eign aid bill that the U.S. Congress has passed in each of the 
last 25 years. LASPAU disburses these funds to the U.S. col- 
leges and universities participating in the program; the insti- 
tutions then distribute them to their LASPAU scholars in 
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accordance with local financial aid policies and procedures. To 
date, A.I.D. has made some $6 million available to U.S. colleges 
and universities through LASPAU. 


In the United States as in Latin America, university auton- 
omy is a principle that students, professors, and administra- 
tors seek with the utmost vigilance to maintain. It is a princi- 
ple that lies at the heart of the LASPAU program. Any Latin 
American university can nominate any individual] it wishes in 
accordance with its own faculty development plans, provided 
that individual satisfies LASPAU’s basic criteria of financial 
need, academic excellence, and willingness to serve for a speci- 
fied period on the teaching faculty of his sponsoring Latin 
American university. Any North American institution has the 
right to accept or reject LASPAU applicants in accordance 
with its usual admission criteria. The traditional freedom of 
action on the part of both North American and Latin Ameri- 
can institutions, within the guidelines just mentioned, will con- 
tinue to characterize LASPAU’s administrative policies and 
practices. 


It is a pleasure to report that A.I.D. has understood this 
cherished university tradition. In the 6 years of LASPAU’s 
existence A.I.D. has never interfered in the administration of 
the LASPAU program. The agency’s scrupulous respect for 
the trustees’ role in determining LASPAU’s policies and pro- 
cedures, and its continuing wiilingness to support the mainte- 
nance costs of the program’s scholars, have been vital and 
deeply appreciated factors in LASPAU’s growth and develop- 
ment. 


Addressing a meeting of LASPAU ez-becarios, Eduardo 
Nino, a graduate of Dartmouth College, summarized the LAS- 
PAU experience and its significance for him. 


The success or failure of the LASPAU program can be meas- 
ured by the success or failure of the human material that it 
prepares. That success lies precisely in our achievement as a 
group of a common and clear objective: to serve our country as a 
catalyst in that crucial phase of our development which is univer- 
sity education. This means that giving a class is not an end in 
itself. Rather it is a means to provide our students with the 
motivation necessary, on the one hand, to acquire specific knowl- 
edge, and on the other, to understand their real position in society 
and their responsibility toward it. 


To assist Latin American universities in the preparation of 
university professors with such attitudes and values is a high 
privilege. @ 
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A 17-year-old German girl named Helga came to the 
United States in 1950 under sponsorship of the 
American Field Service (AFS). In 1971 she returned 
to give the keynote address at the anniversary ban- 
quet of the convention at which AFS celebrated 
25 years of its scholarship programs. 


Reflections of an AFS Exchangee 


by Helga von Hoffman 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS of the AFS Scholarship Program— 

these days of the convention are proud days, full of the 
feeling of achievement, full of reflections, memories, senti- 
ments, and full of hope for the future. But most of all, I feel, 
all of us are filled with gratitude. For the past 25 years we 
have tried the impossible, and I think we come close to proving 
the impossible does not exist. 


When I was asked to speak to you I had hoped to learn what 
was expected of me. We all know AFS New York. They told 
me to take the time I needed and it would be all right. So, here 
I am and I am glad my American public speaking teacher of 
21 years ago left for Europe 3 days ago and cannot be here 
now. Surely she would scold me for reading this. 


Of course I also asked myself why I was asked to speak. It 
must have something to do with seniority—of the 25 years the 
scholarship program exists I have been actively involved with 
it for 21 years. So I guess the virtue of your speaker is her 
being a historical relic. Let us try to reflect on those past 25 
years together and let us together try to use these days of the 
convention to map out our aims and goals for the next 25 
years. 


This opening of the AFS convention seems to me to be AFS 
in a nutshell, and looking through this banquet hall once again 
I marvel at the impossible becoming possible: a hall filled with 
friends, from all walks of life, from all different countries, of 
various social, racial, cultural, and political background, of all 
age groups united in a gay and memorable and important 
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event. It is one of the events that have always had a heart- 
warming effect on me for the past 25 years—a gathering of 
AFS’ers. 


My greetings go out to those who cannot be here and share 
in fun, memories, thoughts, and ideas. My thoughts go back to 
those who will never be with us again but who with their faith 
in humanity, their faith in truth and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, have led us toward the ideal of the AFS. My gratitude 
goes to these who came and to those who made this meeting 
possible. 


I am afraid that what I am going to talk about is a very 
personal account of 21 years with AFS. But since these three 
letters have very personal effects on all of us, we can identify 
ourselves with each other’s experiences. Maybe this is one of 
the secrets of AFS. 


Girl From Postwar Germany 


When I read “Walk together, talk together, all ye peoples of 
the earth, then and only then shall ye have peace” for the first 
time in 1950 this seemed to be a revelation for a 17-year-old 
girl in postwar Germany. I had grown up with the personal 
knowledge of what hate means and what hate can lead to, and 
neither my situation nor my history books could render any 
hope that it could be any other. When I applied for this pro- 
gram it seemed to offer a miracle, and I was keenly aware of 
the fact that I was going on a mission—a mission to prove 
that people from my country could not ke identified with war 
crimes only. The world seemed huge and unknown, and I 
shared with other students from other countries the fact that 
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we had grown up in a world filled with hate and prejudice in 
total isolation and in ignorance of each other. There was no- 
body to tell you what was ahead; there were no returnees to 
tell you how we would be received in a former enemy’s coun- 
try. The boat trip took 10 days, and many of us did not even 
know the names of the families who were going to host us. I 
was a German, the war had ended only 5 years before and 
legally Germany was still at war with the USA. I was loaded 
down with guilt feelings of being a German. 


When my boat pulled into New York harbor George Edgell 
came aboard from the pilot’s boat and greeted me with “Hello, 
Helga” and at the old, old AFS headquarters the original AFS 
crew greeted us—Mr. Galatti, Mrs. Field, and Sachi Mizuki. 
The world started to shrink—there was communication and 
we walked in a daze. On my way to catch the bus to my 
American home town I had to take a taxi. The cab driver 
gathered from my peculiar English that I was a foreigner. He 
talked to me. He had been a GI in Germany. He did not charge 
me—he told me it was his share in welcoming me to his coun- 
try. The impossible seemed to become possible, and by the time 
I was in the arms of my family I started to be a person and 
not just a German. My school took me in as one of theirs, the 
question of my nationality was of minor interest. 


Individuals in a World Community 


I think that when we look back on the past 25 years it is vital 
for us all to reflect on the need this program originated from 
—the need to prove to ourselves that we are individual persons 
and not members of nationalities. The founders of this pro- 
gram were far ahead of their time by sensing that this world 
could only become a better place to live in if we could all 
overcome nationalism and prejudice and instead start seeing 
each other and ourselves as individuals in a world community. 
Their faith in humanity and their dedication gave us the 
strength and the knowledge that every one of us can do his 
part in overcoming what is fencing us in. 


My heart goes out to those first, first families who had the 
courage to do something unheard of—take in a foreign child 
as their own and thus prove to their communities that it could 
be done. My heart goes out to those who were willing to work 
for this new ideal, who persuaded, armtwisted, campaigned for 
a dream. My heart goes out to the schools and communities 
who took us in. And my heart goes out to those who had 
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enough faith in this dream to let their children go across the 
ocean for a whole year in search of a better world. To all of 
those very first we owe the growth and the strength of this 
program because they were the pioneers in a world that had 
never considered trying a new approach. I hope the younger 
generation in this audience will forgive me for going into the 
stories of the “good old days,” but I feel very strongly that at 
this time and at this 25th anniversary of our program it is 
appropriate to mention this and to pay tribute to those very 
first families who opened their hearts, these very first schools 
and communities who opened their minds and their wallets, to 
these first volunteers who worked for this ideal. It was a 
revolutionary new movement, and to my knowledge AFS was 
the first organization ever to try a program with this age 
group. 


During the year the impossible became possible, and at the 
end of my stay the bus trip proved it. I had never met French 
students before, or Danish, English, Italian or Greek, Belgian 
or Dutch, or Jewish students who had personally suffered from 
what my countrymen had done to them. For the first time in 
my life I met them on the AFS bus trip, and once again the 
impossible was possible. All of us had made a vital discovery, 
had had a vital personal experience. We were able to see each 
other as individuals. We spoke the same language—with dif- 
ferent accents, but it was the same. It was not only the Eng- 
lish language but mainly the language that had been taught to 
us by generous host families, the language of love and 
patience, understanding, and laughter. To me it has always 
been a significant and symbolic event when my first child 
started walking into this world in a pair of shoes given t. her 
by a Jewish-French AFS friend. 


American Abroad Program 


My heart goes out to the first returnees who made the impossi- 
ble come possible in their native countries by starting the 
program for American students. I have seen this program 
grow from scratch. For Germany it was outlined during nu- 
merous meztings aboard the ship taking us from New York 
back to Europe. Those were stormy days, and the meetings 
had to be adjourned at times to give those with a nervous 
stomach a chance of privacy. I do want to pay tribute to those 
first AFS returnees in Europe who put all their efforts, time, 
their own pocket money, and work into this ideal. Their dedi- 
cation and enthusiasm started the American Abroad Program, 
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and looking back one might say they passed the test of their 
AFS year by carrying on the torch. 


Crossing the ocean those days was still considered some- 
thing like an adventure—and very few did. My gratitude goes 
to those American parents who let their children go, who had 
the faith in this organization and in this ideal. It gave those of 
us who worked for the program the enthusiasm to go on. 
Again, the impossible became possible and one of the most 
gratifying moments for me was when the first Jewish Ameri- 
can AFS gir] to come to Germany after the war was given the 
key to her German hom: as a farewell gift. 


At this point I do feel it should also be mentioned that 
having faith in the organization as such was really most haz- 
ardous. There was a lack of money, a lack of experience, a lack 
of practically everything—only enthusiasm was never lacking. 
Nobody who is familiar with today’s organization could believe 
what was possible in the “good old days.” Mutual respect, 
patience, and a never-ending sense of humor pulled us through 
at times. 


In 1953 we had the first really large number of American 
students in Germany—198 students being handled by a hand- 
ful of dedicated 18-year-old chairmen with no experience and a 
German office head who didn’t even know the blessing of file 
cards. There were several students expected by more than one 
family by the time they arrived, and the weeks prior to the 
arrival of the group brought patient but frantic letters from 
AFS New York: “Helga, dear, so-and-so has had mail from 
family Schmidt in Munich. However, dear, you told us she was 
going to spend the summer with the Mullers in Berlin. Could 
you please reassure?” We learned the hard way, but a sense of 
humor in moments of seeming disaster never left us. 


I do know chapters, volunteers, overseas representatives, the 
New York office tend to despair at times even today. But 
thinking back, this is the most bureaucratic, organized outfit 
possible, compared with yesteryear. I do knew we have things 
like late-late placements today, and we hunt such students 
with the help of the police either here or in other countries 
because they happened to be on a camping trip without an 
address. But somehow they always do make their charter 
plane. And they are the exceptions. 


I marvel at parents in the olden days who knew this was 
more or less routine with AFS—and they still let their chil- 
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dren go. We really all learned from scratch. Something like the 
written rule “Don’t pack your passport” certainly derives 
from a bitter experience of having several hundred students 
boarding busses to take them across a border and somebody 
walking up to you and saying “I packed my passport.” So, in 
the middle of the rainy night everyone pulls apart the busses 
to find that one suitcase. And all this knowing that boats don’t 
wait. It’s been a learning experience for everyone involved in 
it. 

There seemed to be a growing, deep need for this AFS 
experience. In the fifties I spent a few weeks in your country 
raising funds and speaking for AFS in communities through- 
out the country. This was another vital AFS experience for 
me. I met with hundreds of people deeply involved, deeply 
feeling the need to move closer, to meet the stranger, to get to 
know him. It seemed to be a mass movement, and I shall never 
forget a high school somewhere near Chicago that seemed to 
show this enthusiasm so well: the wall in the entrance hall 
showed a huge world map. In the middle of the ocean a tiny 
boat was pinned and it was explained that every time some- 
body put a donation into the box beneath the map he could 
push the boat a little closer to the U. S. coastal line. The boat 
was symbolic for the AFS student this school was expecting 
from Europe. Here was a student body pushing the boat of 
their AFS student closer to their home town, raising the 
money for their AFS’er. There was another school selling 
“shares” in their AFS student. 


AFS chapters all over the country were doing the utmost in 
their communities to raise money, to promote the program— 
and this still holds true and the mass movement of volunteers’ 
dedication and belief in this program has been and is pushing 
us on ever since the first pioneering years. 


There have been changes—surely today the map in this 
school would show a plane instead of a boat. Gone are the days 
of the famous AFS boats. For a number of years AFS has 
been part of the jet set, and tales of the Arosa Line fleet or of 
the Seven Seas are tales of the past. I know some regret this, 
but our concepts of how to prepare the students for a new 
experience—the experience of meeting themselves, each other, 
and their host country at Gateways seem to me to be adequate. 


Our Midways today are a more meaningful preparation for 
what is ahead of them and how they are to use their new 
strength—better than 10 days of ocean travel could provide. 
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Stolen Signs Returned 


The jet age brought another angle; the weight limit on planes 
also limits the urge to souvenir hunt. I still get nightmares 
when I remember this one special train carrying several 
hundred students from some meeting point in Germany to the 
pier in Rotterdam. Shortly before getting off the train I no- 
ticed the rest room did not have a sign. I did not know the 
entire disaster till I had a letter from the German railroads 
informing me AFS would never get another single reservation 
unless 187 signs from this specific train were returned. Some 
future historian going through the AFS archives might won- 
der about the frantic cable from me to the shipboard director 
begging to have the students return the signs. I received a 
package from New York by airmail—containing more than 
200 signs—street signs, signs from trains, from public places. 
I picked out 187 that could have come from a German train, 
and of the remaining ones I kept one that still today reminds 
guests in my bathroom that the toilet may not be used during 
train stops—in four languages of course. And we still get 
train reservations from the German railroads. 


Boats and planes during the past 25 years have carried more 
than 59,000 students across the oceans toward wider horizons. 
At this assembly of friends of the AFS today we must ask 
ourselves what it has been, is, and will be that is driving us 
who are working for this organization and its ideals. 


To me it is obvious—and has always been obvious—that this 
is not another kind of charity work, of killing our spare time, 
of doing something worthwhile. It seems to me that, working 
in and with this program, every one of us gains so much that 
maybe a certain kind of selfishness is driving us all. We want 
to gain, but we also want others to gain. We want the experi- 
ence, the almost physical experience of growing within, but we 
also want to share this with others. We expanded the program 
more and more. We had larger numbers of students from year 
to year, larger numbers of countries represented, larger num- 
bers of Americans going abroad, larger numbers of communi- 
ties involved throughout the world, more volunteers, more do- 
nors, more governments realizing we found a way of pro- 
moting something professional diplomats could not do. From 
year to year we were proving more and more that the impossi- 
ble could be done. 


We are sharing our gains. Those involved with AFS deeply 
—host parents, host brothers and sisters, AFS’ers, chapter 
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members, counseling teachers, friends—cannot help but come 
away with a deeper understanding of human needs, with 
deeper compassion for the fellow man, with a more serious 
desire to make this world a better place to live in, to get 
involved actively, to stand up to one’s opinion. Somehow this 
very human experience opens up eyes and minds and hearts. 


Change in the World and Change in AFS 


With the slow change that took place in this world—this 
change toward deeper search into the individual, more self-a- 
nalysis, more self-questioning—lI feel the AFS went through a 
change as well. Maybe we in AFS feel changes more univer- 
sally, faster and deeper, and I think my most eye-opening 
experience came when I was a host mother two years ago. I 
realized that today the AFS experience was not any longer in 
the first place a confrontation with another nationality only. It 
was an experience of being confronted with another human 
being and ourselves. It was the most relevant year of our life 
as a family unit. We grew in love, in laughter, and in close- 
ness. Our efforts to integrate Lori into our family and into our 
way of life brought about a deeper and more fundamental 
understanding for each other’s needs for the whole family. It 
also brought about a deeper realization of what we stand for 
and the reasons for it, what our values really are, where we 
place our priorities in life. We learned that once you have the 
urge to explain it all, to spell it out, once you really mean to 
get close to another human being, your own situation becomes 
clearer and things small and traditions cherished within a 
family are re-evaluated, thought out, spelled out. A new and 
deep awareness of each other and each other’s needs developed 
as the entire family—including Lori—grew closer and closer. 
It was an all-embracing experience that included Lori’s Ameri- 
can family and my American mother of 21 years ago who 
spent New Year’s with us. 


As I look back over the past 25 years, AFS seems to reflect 
vividly the changes this world has gone through. Not only did 
the jet age bring countries and people closer together within a 
few hours—but mass media and worldwide press and televi- 
sion coverage have brought about a new and better informed 
generation of world citizen. No longer are those we host de- 
rived from isolated, unknown worlds of their own. Many of 
them have traveled widely, and most of them are well aware of 
what is going on in this world. We are coping with a new 
world citizenship, and everyone working for and with AFS has 
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felt this strongly during the past years because we were and 
are confronted with this change and feel the need for it and 
feel the need for change in ourselves. This started slowly and 
then came as an eruption, and it will stay with us. 


This high level of information about each other’s problems 
during the past years has led to a new concept of values, a new 
concept of our status in today’s and tomorrow’s world. Much 
as many of us older ones might shudder at the word “revolu- 
tion,” we might as well realize we are living in revolution. I 
feel that this might be the most challenging and most con- 
structive development mankind has gone through in many cen- 
turies. No matter what we do, we are involved in a re-evalua- 
tion of our values, our motivations, of anything we ever stood 
for. The developing nations showed us the way and so did the 
minorities, and there is nothing in today’s world that is not 
being challenged and questioned and re-evaluated. The fight 
for human dignity, for liberty and personal freedom, the liber- 
ation from any oppression—this is a universal movement and 
it is reflected in AFS. Exploited countries, the oppressed mi- 
norities, and the restless young carried this torch of self-anal- 
ysis, of re-evaluation, and critical awareness. They have forced 
us, the established powers and settled generations, to answer 
their searching questions, and I have always been grateful to 
them for their courage to do so. There is a search for a deeper 
meaning of life which we don’t seem to have been able to 
provide. 


The world is on fire today, and everyone working for AFS 
should be aware of it. Once again AFS can do its part in 
educating people, in confronting them and their ideals, and in 
bringing about deeper understanding. 


Those of us who live in affluence tend to close our eyes and 
minds to the fact that there is injustice in this world, that 
there is poverty, that there is intolerable intolerance, igno- 
rance, that majorities suppress minorities, rich suppress poor, 
the educated suppress the uneducated. There is not one institu- 
tion of today’s society in this world that is not being ques- 
tioned—and rightly so: the status of the family, upbringing of 
children, the status of the woman, the status of the black in a 
white society, the churches, governments, the judicial system, 
socioeconomic structures, the relationship between man and 
woman, the status of the worker, the student. This worldwide 
movement to my mind is an attempt—and the first one world- 
wide—to secure the dignity of the individual. Self-analysis is a 
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painful treatment, but a necessary one. Surely an identity 
crisis goes along with it, and we have all suffered from it. 


Looking back over the past 25 years of AFS and looking 
forward to the next 25 years of AFS I am convinced that we 
will have an even more important part on this world’s stage 
than ever before. 


Facing Today’s Challenge 


We were able to confront postwar German students with 
American families and communities shortly after the end of 
the war. We were able to confront Greek and Turkish students 
on one boat during the height of the Cyprus crisis. We are able 
to load planes with white South African and black African 
students. We are able to place white students with black fami- 
lies and black students with white families, have poor and rich 
live together. We are able to bridge language barriers, cultural 
barriers—I am convinced we should and will also cheerfully 
tackle the challenge today’s world, our world, poses. Never has 
anyone connected with AFS shied away from any challenge, 
and more than 59,000 families all over the world are proof of 
this. So are more than 3,600 presently active AFS chapters all 
over the world. 


Two weeks ago I met with the group of American students 
newly arrived to spend the school year in Germany. They were 
painfully but cheerfully struggling to learn German at the 
language camp. Along with them, tackling this impossible lan- 
guage, was the first student of the multinational program to 
come to Germany, fully integrated in the group though his 
native tongue is Spanish, as he comes from Chile. There will 
have to be more and more students like him in this program. 
Multination exchange programs will have to grow, and so will 
the number of those students and families have to grow who 
derive from underprivileged groups of society. 


I told you how much it meant to me 18 years ago when my 
daughter walked into this world in her French-Jewish shoes. 
She has walked a long way. As the first one of the second 
generation of AFS’ers from Germany she returned from her 
AFS year in your country this summer. With pride she wore a 
dashiki that her beloved black American mother had sewn for 
her. I can tell that this dashiki on my own daughter stands for 
anew awareness, a new deeper thoughtfulness and compassion 
for each and every one. I am filled with gratitude and awe. 
Once again the miracle has happened, the impossible became 
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possible. The miracle of true and deep communication and of 
growing close. 


Something brought us all here for this 25th anniversary of 
AFS, and I think maybe it was the need for confrontation and 
for communication with each other once again. 


Let us use these days for reflection, for discussion, and for 
planning for the future, and let us use them well and in the 
right direction. 


Let us have the courage to listen to criticism. Let us go on 
listening to the heartbeat of our brothers and sisters all over 
the world. Let us never be content with what we have 
achieved, but let us look for new and other ways of keeping 
our ideals meaningful. Let us never lose the ability to listen to 
each other intently. It is not enough to walk together, talk 
together for achieving the peace mankind needs so desperately. 
We have to listen as well. @ 





Canada Council Grants 


for Foreign Scholars and Writers 


Ten Canadian universities have been awarded grants from the 
Canadian Government to invite 49 visiting scholars and writers 
from five European countries for the 1971-72 academic year. The 
countries are Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, and Switzerland. 


Worth $100,000, the grants were announced here by the Canada 
Council, which administers this phase of Canada’s cultural ex- 
changes on behalf of the Department of External Affairs. The 
grants are worth up to $1,000 a month for each visitor and include 
travel expenses. 


The visiting scholars and writers will give conferences and direct 
seminars for students, faculty, and the public. Host universities are 
Alberta, Dalhousie, Laval, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, St. Paul (Ot- 
tawa), Sherbrooke, Simon Fraser, and Toronto. 


—Canada Council press release, 
October 19, 1971. 
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“Study abroad cannot be viewed as the luxury of the 
more affluent. If universities are to deal with the 
universe and all of knowledge, and if direct involve- 
ment is the most potent form of education, then more 
students must learn through direct involvement 
about the peoples who make up the bulk of the world 
population. The further development of the right 
programs to achieve these goals is the challenge fac- 
ing higher education in the United States today.” 


American Students Abroad 


by Ruth H. Purkaple 


“RUSH TO EUROPE STARTS EARLY” headlined one section of the 
Sunday paper. “Regents Vote To Increase Tuition” was the 
feature article on another page. “Unemployment and Cost of 
Living Both Rising” appeared on the business section. Can it 
be that students are going abroad in even greater numbers 
despite the current economic fluctuations? Certainly the expe- 
rience of one state university is a resounding “Yes.”” How does 
this happen? 


I would hazard a few guesses based on personal observation 
as to the motivation back of such a trend. In addition to noting 
the students’ own reasons for going abroad, it is pertinent to 
analyze the types of programs being offered to students 
abroad, what happens to them and their attitudes in process, 
and finally what new trends appear to be emerging. 


Although the largest and most dramatic aspect of the an- 
nual hegira to Europe is the vacationing student, knapsack on 
back, Eurailpass in pocket, and a studied rejection of preplan- 
ning as a commitment, I will not attempt to evaluate his activ- 
ities. I will limit my discussion to that of the student who 
indicates he wants to go to school and accumulate college 
credit while abroad. 


Why Do They Go? 


More students are going abroad to study than ever before. 
They apply in droves, and among them are many of the bright- 
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est and most hard-working of American collegians. They artic- 
ulate all the expected platitudes as to why they want to go 
abroad to study: “To improve my French,” “One can never 
really understand another culture until living with the people 
for a year,” “I’ve always wanted to study in Europe.” 


Back of much of this is a desire to get away from it all. 
Students currently in Europe express appreciation at being 
away from the pressures to line up either for or against the 
current issue. Away from the United States there is no need to 


defend the right of the “street people” to be that way, nor is 


the individual student bothered by panhandling dropouts of 
society. Viet-Nam has become a tired issue for many. Of 
course they oppose the war and want no part of it, but must 
they be expected to demonstrate periodically to prove the fact 
that they are not part of the establishment? One girl who both 
enjoyed and believed in doing tutoring in the ghetto remarked, 
“Just think, next year I can just worry about learning German 
myself, and won’t have to try to teach someone else.” There is 
a bit of the escapist in many who are off for foreign lands. 
Although they may recognize intellectually that they will be 


going out of the frying pan into the fire, they feel at least 
there will be a new set of pressures. 


The male students have another set of pressures which in- 
fluence their planning—military service. The lottery at least 
clarified the issue, and they know fairly well what the future 
holds for them. Those fortunate enough to have a high number 
feel free to go ahead and plan for foreign study; some with 
low numbers feel they had better go in their junior year, for 
they have no idea when or whether they might be able to go 
later on. Some veterans who have completed their stint in the 
service use their GI bill either to return to old haunts or to see 
another part of the world. A pilot returned from Viet-Nam 
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goes to England partly to pursue his interest in ecology but 
also to prove that not all the Americans are opposed to the 
war, for he is one who sees his service in terms akin to those 
articulated by the President. His fellow Americans are not 
willing to listen to him, but he hopes he may be listened to as 
one who speaks from experience when he is abroad. 


Financial Aspects 


The preceding examples represent some of the “hidden 
agenda” of the students themselves. Parents are often more 
concerned with the financial aspect and are willing to have 
their children go abroad if only they can be convinced that far 
from being more expensive than study in the United States, 
study abroad may actually be cheaper. Certainly if a student 
goes abroad on his own to attend school on the Continent or in 
Latin America, tuition is minimal, and room and board is less 
than at home. Facilities may not be so good, but the romance 
of the garret in Paris has not entirely disappeared. Out-of- 
state students at state universities, like students at all private 
colleges and universities, find that the tuition is constantly 
rising. Hence, frequently going even on a university program 
with the concomitant charges for leadership is still less expen- 
sive than remaining in the United States. Parents are also 
aware of the fact that a year in a U. S. institution plus a 
summer abroad is considerably more money out of father’s 
pocket than if son or daughter works all summer and saves, 
then goes abroad for a year of study. In the long run, this 
might represent a savings of over $1,000. 


But probably the most convincing argument for both stu- 
dents and parents is the real development that a year abroad 
provides. With increased competition for jobs, language stu- 
dents particularly know they will have a better chance of land- 
ing that elusive teaching job if their record includes study in 
the country where the language is spoken. The development 
that comes from adjusting to new and different ways of doing 
things, from facing homesickness and frustration, makes for a 
more mature, more employable individual. The young teacher 
bubbling over with enthusiasm for what he or she has learned 
abroad, or for the contacts with people from other cultures, 
can in turn inspire students far more than one who has not 
had such an opportunity. 


Above and beyond these general reasons, each student has 
personal reasons, sometimes overt, more often hidden. The 
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desire of parents to “keep up with the Joneses” and to be able 
to brag about a child abroad may be diminishing. No doubt 
what parents say at their bridge and golf clubs may be some- 
thing else, but students themselves are so negative toward this 
type of competition that they apologize if it appears in any 
way that their going might be construed as a bit of one-up- 
manship on the part of their parents. 


Problems of Differing Educational Systems 


How are students going? Some, of course, apply directly to the 
Sorbonne, Madrid, or the London School of Economics, hoping 
to enter and study on the same basis at the “natives.” This is, 
however, becoming increasingly difficult. The fact that the edu- 
cational systems differ so widely makes it a complicated mat- 
ter for a student to get credit for courses taken in other 
systems. Although they may be ailowed to sit in on courses and 
even take certain examinations, the attainment of a foreign 
degree is seldom a practical goal. The amount of credit allowed 
for foreign study by a U. S. institution depends upon the 
willingness of the registrar and the appropriate departments 
to honor records quite different from those of an American 
institution. Most admission officers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic are in general familiar with the diversity of educational 
systems, but the Europeans frequently find Americans quite a 
problem in their demand for adequate documentation. Hence 
many universities avoid getting embroiled in providing any 
form of transcript for American students. 


More fundamental than the problems caused by American 
students is the pressure on European universities to take care 
of their own nationals. University education has been tradi- 
tionally for the academically elite—who often coincided with 
the financially elite, since they were the ones with the time and 
background to qualify. More and more young Europeans are 
preparing for higher education, and the universities are hard 
put to meet the demands. The British Parliament in 1960 
voted to set up a whole new series of universities. With their 
modern architecture and certain academic innovations they 
offer university places to another 7,000 to 10,000 students each 
year. Even so not much more than half those with the requi- 
site ““A”’-level qualifications can be accommodated. 


On occasion, a not-really-rich American becomes quite defen- 
sive when a would-be university student accuses him—though 
falsely—of “taking the place of an English student at the 
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university.” Nevertheless, the number of Americans that can 
be accepted without threatening the English students is lim- 
ited. On the Continent increasing numbers of students are 
filling the limited number of universities, and though the re- 
strictions at the level of admission may be less severe, in the 
long run the result is much the same. Grades, money, and 
desire are no longer sufficient to win a place in a European 
university for most American students. They require at least 
the endorsement and more often the assistance of their home 
institution. 


Inter-University Programs 


The method of assisting their students that many American 
universities have developed is their own study abroad pro- 
grams. A representative of the American university negotiates 
with the foreign institution, setting the number of students to 
be allowed in the program. The American university not only 
screens the applicants to determine their qualifications for for- 
eign study but provides someone to assist them in locating 
courses pertinent to their academic goals, in finding housing, 
and in other ways relieves the host university of the burdens 
of looking after a group of alien students. Save in England, 
intensive language courses to prepare students to attend lec- 
tures, write papers, and participate in discussions are given 
prior to the opening of the normal] university year. The stand- 
ard requirement for students to be eligible to go on a study 
abroad program is a minimum of 2 years of study of the 
appropriate language at the university level with a better than 


“B” average, and a general overall average of approximately 
nc de 


The University of Colorado (CU), like many other universi- 
ties, sends a resident director along with the programs involv- 
ing more than a few students to serve as guide, mentor, ad- 
viser, consultant, and liaison representative of CU to the host 
institution. The problem of providing support and understand- 
ing for the students so that they can use the time and opportu- 
nity to maximum advantage, but not protecting them unduly 
from adjusting to the ways of the host culture is often quite 
tricky. Directors, like students, face adjustments. They are not 
to be “in loco parentis,” although when parents at home get 
worried about their child, they expect the resident director to 
know what is going on. Though he is dubbed “director,” the 
students accept little guidance, and the home university deter- 
mines all basic policies. 
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On occasion the director may be invited to serve as a guest 
lecturer by the foreign university, but more often he will find 
himself bereft of the traditional satisfactions of teaching a 
course. He is encumbered by administrative details, budget 
administration, and the responsibility of relaying information 
between the two universities. He will be expected to help eval- 
uate course equivalencies, keeping students satisfied and at the 
same time retaining high academic standards. He must know 
and understand the nuances of the culture to help students 
differentiate between being independent and being rude. He 
may set up or seek to find already established opportunities for 
students to get into the life of the community, but he must 
respect the student who chooses to go his own way. 


The director may wish to pursue independent research while 
abroad, but this must not take priority over his other duties, 
which may include entertaining visitors from home or confer- 
ring with someone from another university who wants to 
know how to set up a program. The director is the visible 
presence of the American university in the host community 
and experiences many of the same frustrations as foreign am- 
bassadors who dream up great enterprises only to have them 
turned down by their own governments. 


What happens to a student during a year abroad? The an- 
swer is, of course, many different things—and what happens 
to each individual is different. His own background, aspira- 
tions, anticipations, previous experiences as well as the actual 
events determine the changes which occur. Predicting which 
students will be successful abroad is an inexact art, to say the 
least. What I say here is based on observation and investiga- 
tion of the programs sponsored by the University of Colorado 
between 1968 and 1971. 


Cycle of Reactions 


Most American students abroad follow a cycle of reactions not 
unlike those described in 1956 by Dr. Cora Dubois of Harvard, 
in her book Foreign Students and Higher Education in the 
United States. Students tend to pass through a number of 
different phases: 


Anticipation. Having applied and been accepted for study 
abroad, some students become increasingly excited over the 
prospects. They begin to build a dream world around the place 
they are going. They read about it in publicity blurbs and look 
for its mention in literature. Although their elders may try 
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again and again to inject a sobering note of reality, the period 
of anticipation frequently leads to many false hopes. The stu- 
dent may get in touch with foreign students from the country 
to which he is going and extend special hospitality, uncon- 
sciously certain that somehow this will be reciprocated at the 
other end. 


Predeparture apprehension. A few weeks before leaving, 
some students begin to have second thoughts. There may be a 
boy or girl friend who has come to mean a great deal in the 
intervening months since the student was accepted, and the 
thought of separation may be grim enough to cause a few 
students to resign from the program. Once in a while there are 
family pressures to hold the student, but they are far fewer 
than the tug of the new love. 


The initial cultural trawma. Usually the first few days or 
weeks abroad provide a thrill and glow. The excitement of 
“being there” transcends all else. Then as the student experi- 
ences the necessity of coping with different ways of doing 
things, the glow begins to fade. The American students realize 
that French or German or English students are not nearly as 
eager to know them as they had imagined. The difference 
between being a tourist who comes to see the different and the 
beautiful and being a student who has to cope with life begins 
to dawn. The comfort of a daily shower, the familiar diet, easy 
communication with friends over the telephone become pre- 
cious, unavailable satisfactions. Usually the problem that a 
student has squarely faced in advance, such as the language 
barrier or the separation from family, is much less gnawing 
than daily frustrations—when light is inadequate for study or 
when a professor fails to make an assignment and then ac- 
cuses the student of being an American playboy when he 
hasn’t read a particular book. Naturally it takes much longer 
to read an assignment in a foreign language than in English, 
or to write papers in long hand than with a typewriter. By 
mid-November the winter chill has begun to take its toll, and 
many students wonder why in the world they ever wanted to 
study abroad. A few fortunate ones have found satisfying 
relationships and are delighted with their new experience, but 
this is not necessarily to be expected. 


Diseppointment with academic program. Frequently in their 
eagerness to go abroad to study, students say they are willing 
to study almost any subject. It comes as a real surprise that 
the academic offerings of many a foreign university are much 
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more limited than those in large American universities. At 
some, only premedic students are allowed laboratory facilities ; 
psychology is a stepchild in much of England; and the thought 
of university credit being given for the performing arts is an 
alien concept throughout Europe. However, the eager Ameri- 
can student may not realize how much he or she is already 
oriented toward his particular discipline, much as he protests 
his versatility. Granted he is willing to pursue another field 
and can find good courses, he may well discover that a Euro- 
pean institution assumes far more background than he can 
possibly have in his second field of interest. He either flounders 
around, doing rather poorly, or has to spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time studying. The result may be a rather 
severe disenchantment with the foreign experience. 


Another problem is commonly found among success-oriented 
American students. Those who qualify with that “better than 
B average” may not necessarily be geniuses; they may be 
essentially hard workers, who rely upon their good grades and 
the commendation of others to reward them for their hard 
work. The qualified student has become accustomed, both in 
high school and college, to being among the best and to receiv- 
ing commendation from others for his work. He then finds 
himself in ¢1 academic setting where specialization has 
started much earlier, and where the educational system is far 
more selective. He suddenly finds himself no longer among the 
best in his class. Where the language barrier is a ready ration- 
ale for this situation, his ego is somewhat protected. But if he 
is studying in an English language setting he does not have 
this alibi, and his ego may be pretty seriously threatened. In a 
few instances girls have been so upset by a drop in their status 
that they have appealed to Mother and Dad for sympathy and 
support, and have even been encouraged to return home rather 
than try to buck up and make the best of the situation. The 
puritanical ethic that hard work and suffering is good for the 
character has long since been discarded by most American 
parents, but the British still believe that character is devel- 
oped in the cold showers and the playing fields of Eton and 
Harrow. The American student, although denied this disci- 
pline at an earlier age, is still expected to profit from severe 
criticism and “cutting down” while at the university. 


Probably the Colorado students suffer more from the over- 
cast skies that typify most of Europe from November to April 
than do the students from a less sunny clime. Our students get 
“up tight” when they haven’t seen the sun for months on end, 
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their shoes are perpetually damp and soggy, and even drip-dry 
clothes take several days to dry. By the time spring break rolls 
around, many students seem to be virtually driven to pursue 
the sun. Spain, North Africa, any place that promises warmth 
and sunshine is appealing, and they migrate south in droves. 
Hitchhiking, rented cars, student flights, rail passes are all 
used. Unfortunately the elusive sun has been known to hide its 
face like a woman from a harem even in North Africa, and the 
memory of the sunny ski slopes in Colorado is almost too 
nostalgic to bear. 


Fortunately, by the time the vacation is over, and the stu- 
dents return to their regular universities, be they in Germany, 
France, England, or Italy, they feel that they are returning 
“home,” and suddenly the frustrations are pretty much gone. 
They know what to expect, and it is good to catch up with 
others who have been out traveling for a week or a month, or 
whatever vacation they have had. The acquaintance who sug- 
gested they stop by while traveling is suddenly a close friend, 
for one can see him in the context of his home and family, 
even if the stop was for but a few hours. 


New attitude. Gradually and unconsciously the students 
have begun to internalize the culture and attitudes of the coun- 
try where they have been studying to know how and why 
people react as they do and to feel that they are part of 
another way of life. 


By the time the university closes in the spring, there is a 
whole new attitude. The student who had been most critical 
and defensive may suddenly be inviting everyone he knows to 
come visit him, and may be planning a return visit just as 
soon as he graduates in the United States. The departure from 
Europe for some is a sad event, and they look to the United 
States with anxiety and apprehension. 


The re-entry crisis. At an evaluation session several return- 
ees from abroad reported they had had much less difficulty 
adjusting to the ways of the foreign universities than read- 
justing to the United States. First of all, they found people 
only slightly interested in what they had been doing abroad. 
Friends had established new relationships and were more in- 
terested in local problems of their own housing than the 
cosmic issues of international relations. 


What Has Happened to the Student While Abroad? 


Primarily he is different—he will never be quite the same 
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again. A group of four adolescent girls who had taken off in 
February for Costa Rica returned in December as poised 
young women. They had left feeling insecure about their Span- 
ish, apprehensive about being away. They returned with a 
sense of conquest. They had become fluent in another lan- 
guage; they had learned to hear but ignore the complimentary 
whistle; they knew that they were able to cope, to adjust, to 
make friends but also to recognize human foibles. They were 
mature. 


In general, the returnees have become more tolerant and 
they are better able to be objective in debate. The students 
who had been highly critical of America’s involvement in the 
Viet-Nam war return fully as critical of the war but less ready 
to condemn everyone in the establishment because of it. They 
have faced criticism themselves for it, and they suddenly rec- 
ognize there must be others who are falsely condemned for 
wanting the war to continue. They know that the United 
States is not the only country guilty of racism and prejudice. 
They know that minorities in other countries are discrimi- 
nated against and that racism can be so subtle that only an 
outsider can see it. They begin to look at the United States 
with new eyes. 


In the fall of 1967 an attitude test was given to students 
going to France for the year and to a control group who were 
to remain in Boulder. The same test was then given to the 
same students at the end of the year. 


The test purported to measure “world mindedness.” Pre- 
sumably the higher the score on the scale of a possible 186 
points, the greater the students’ identity with world concerns 
and with peoples of other backgrounds, and the less provincial 
and self-seeking his interests. As was expected, the scores for 
both the students going abroad and those remaining at home 
were about the same in the fall—each group averaging 125 
points. However, when the test was given in the spring, the 
average for the students who had remained in Boulder jumped 
eight points, while the average of the group in France was still 
125. It was evident that the social forces at work at both 
places need a little further examination. This was at the begin- 
ning of the era of student demonstrations, and although Colo- 
rado had not had a major upheaval, a couple of students had 
been expelled for their “radical activities” and this had 
aroused and annoyed a great many Boulder students. On the 
other hand, the University of Bordeaux had experienced a 
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major strike, classes had been closed down for a few weeks, 
and the Colorado students had been alarmed lest they be given 
no credit for the year’s work. The situation at home looked 
better at a distance than up close. A careful scrutiny of the 
test answers did reveal certain changes, such as less fear of 
racial and religious differences and more acceptance of mili- 
tary strength. But the final average for the group remained 
unchanged. 


In the summer of 1968 the same test was given to a group of 
American students doing social work in New York, Washing- 
ton, London, and Mexico City. The results were the same. 
Those who had had their first encounter with the New York 
ghetto were furious with the established ways of doing things, 
and were all for open immigration, for international controls 
of education, and for ignoring all lines of demarcation between 
peoples, including national boundaries. Those who had worked 
in Mexico City were far more wary and saw the reason for 
immigration limitations; they would not want education inter- 
nationally controlled. Even those who had spent the summer in 
a New Town in England were less critical of the United States 
than they had been when they left the country. 


Part of the trauma of re-entry may be exemplified by the 
boy whose father offered to give him a new convertible and 
was indignant when the son said he preferred a bicycle and a 
return trip to Europe. Of course, the American campus is 
increasingly conscious of ecology, and the pleasures of hiking 
and the simple fare are being heralded. But the returned stu- 
dent accepts them not as a noble sacrifice for the environment 
but as a recognition that he had an even better time abroad 
when he didn’t have to worry about a car and complicated 
living arrangements. A girl who had invited friends from Eu- 
rope to visit her in America was deeply embarrassed when the 
family began to try to “sell America” as better than Europe. 
They revealed their ignorance of cultural things such as music 
and art, so important to the educated European, and she 
longed to escape the anecdotes of her childhood so dear to her 
parents. 


A frequent complaint of the returnee is that American 
friendships are superficial. Although it might have taken 6 
months for a student to feel at home with and accepted by his 
European peers, he feels that the friendships he made abroad 
are deeper than those in the states. 
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What of the Future of Study Abroad? 


In spite of inflation, the re-evaluation of the dollar, and unem- 
ployment, students continue to want to go abroad. Satisfied 
returnees tell their friends and the word spreads. But there 
are problems ahead which American universities cannot ig- 
nore. Of primary importance is the reluctance of many foreign 
universities to continue to accept unlimited numbers of Ameri- 
cans. Their reasons are numerous and for the most part sound. 
First is the demand of their own students for the limited 
places available. In England, for example, university budgets 
are established for a 5-year period based on the number of 
British students enrolled that particular year. Hence, it be- 
comes counterproductive to have many “occasional” or foreign 
students whose places might possibly be filled by English stu- 
dents. On the other side of the world, Japanese universities are 
cautious about accepting Americans in sizable numbers lest 
they become involved in the periodic student demonstrations 
and uprisings. Officials appear to be limiting their programs 
not because of past unfortunate experiences, but in hopes of 
avoiding any serious future complication. 


Another problem of some relevance is the paper work in- 
volved in giving American students the type of documentation 
they need to receive credit from an American university for 
the study taken abroad. Since tests, credits, and course grades 
are not normally part of the European university picture, the 
preparation of even minimal documentation adds a real burden 
to a faculty and staff not geared for such work. Many Ameri- 
can universities, of course, send along a resident director with 
a group of students to facilitate the gathering of such data, 
but even so it becomes a nuisance so far as many a foreign 
professor is concerned. 


Because of the popularity of foreign study and the limited 
openings in the European universities, a number of institu- 
tions, both academic and commercial, have devised programs 
that make use of some of the facilities of older universities and 
do give American students a memorable experience, though 
they exist on the edge of the academic community and are not 
truly a part of the foreign university. The students, of course, 
visit the shrines, the cafes, and the ski slopes along with their 
European peers. 


A second group of problems involves students returning to 
their home campuses and trying to meet graduation require- 
ments. Although all programs urge applicants to finish their 
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basic requirements before going abroad, many students dis- 
cover when they return that they need an extra semester to take 
some particular course for their major, or to work off other 
requirements. Education majors who must take a series of 
upper division courses before practice teaching are often dis- 
couraged from going abroad by the demands of their depart- 
ment. For the most part, faculty are cooperative in trying to 
help them solve their dilemmas, for foreign experience is an 
asset for a potential teacher, but both careful advance plan- 
ning on the part of the student and flexibility on the part of 
the institution are. needed. 


Fortunately the concept of pass/fail rather than exact 
grades for work taken abroad is being accepted. This has 
solved one of the major frustrations of the returnee. Even 
when the foreign university is being most cooperative and 
giving grades to Americans for the work they have completed, 
to convert these grades to American standards is inaccurate, 
to say the least. Must a student earn a near impossible 18 in 
France to be given an American “A”; or if a 14 is counted as 
“A,” then is a 10 given a “C” or a “D’”’? These are details that 
can demoralize both the graded and the grader, so the pass/fail 
solution has been a happy way out. 


Semester or Full Year Abroad? 


Many students find it difficult to take a full year away from 
their home university, and would like just a semester abroad. 
Often students in technica] subjects are not allowed sufficient 
electives for an entire year away from their curriculum. How- 
ever, the universities in most European countries are not pre- 
pared to allow students to go for only one semester, so the 
specialized program designed by the private organization be- 
comes a necessity. The Cooperative International Programs 
for Teacher Education, set up by several universities and ad- 
ministered by the Council for International Educational Ex- 
change, are attempting to remedy this problem. However, the 
scientists and others, who eventually will have to function in 
an international milieu if they are to rise to the top of their 
profession, have no comparable program available for them. 


The most fundamental problem, in this era of emphasis on 
“relevance,” is the relevance of international education. In 
comparison with other educational systems, the American is 
both flexible and geared to meeting today’s social and scientific 
problems. How relevant is it for the sociology student to spend 
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a year at a French university, even if she has the necessary 
linguistic fluency? To what extent have we discovered ways to 
use education abroad to help the student be a better citizen and 
function more effectively in our society? Are we free to experi- 
ment with new approaches? 


Summer Exchange of Chicanos and Mexicans 


In an effort to offer a program of unique relevance for the 
Mexican-American or Chicano students, the last two summers 
Colorado has had an exchange program with the Technical 
Institute in Monterrey. The program was first proposed by a 
young Chicano veteran who had been in Mexico on a visit and 
was struck by how much he had learned in only a month. The 
majority of the 700 Chicano or Mexican-American students at 
CU have only minimal ties with Mexico. Their Spanish is often 
poor, and their knowledge of their Mexican heritage spotty. In 
both 1970 and 1971 ten Chicano students were selected and 
sent to the “Tec” for summer school, where they took courses 
in Sparish language and Mexican culture and mingled with 
people of the community. Meantime an equal number of “Tec” 
students spent the summer at CU—sharing their heritage with 
the Chicanos in summer school while improving their own 
English. 


The new insights which the students who went to Mexico 
gained have changed their entire outlook on life. An indiffer- 
ent Chicano has become a proud Mexican-American—equally 
proud of both parts of his heritage. Although this was only a 
6-week summer course it demonstrated that a short, focused 
program can be academically sound and personally relevant. 
The program has had its problems, for the Mexican students 
are in general more interested in improving their English than 
trying to communicate with the Chicanos, and some Chicanos 
resent the obvious “upper” class background of the Mexican 
students. Students whose social experience had been limited to 
that of their own comparatively small Mexican-American com- 
munities with their combination of legends and restrictions 
were not necessarily prepared for the more sophisticated up- 
per-middle class Mexican university life. But they learned 
quickly, What the students who went to Mexico gained there 
they could not possibly have gotten in the United States. 


Within recent years many Black students have become inter- 
ested in going to Africa. However, they find that the curricula 
of African universities are not necessarily relevant to their 
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interests and needs. The problems of a newly independent 
country are not the same as those of a Black American seeking 
his place in an affluent society. Certainly the European-domi- 
nated curriculum of most of the African universities is a real 
annoyance, though an eye opener, to the more militant Ameri- 
can Blacks. Even here, new experimental programs are being 
devised by various agencies and universities. 


To what extent can study in other countries provide a new 
insight into ourselves and our heritage? Perhaps it is best that 
such insight comes tangentially; but on the other hand, are 
American educators able to be creative and experimental in 
developing programs to do this? 


Since the ping pong games in China, a number of universi- 
ties have started to talk about getting ready to send students 
into China—whether as students or tourists is not always cer- 
tain. There are a few openings at Chinese colleges in Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore. However, Americans are not well 
prepared to accept Asian universities as they find them. We 
have a few students going into Middle East colleges each year, 
and they are surprised by the affluence of the stucents and 
with their immaturity and lack of academic application. Al- 
though more than two-thirds of the world population is in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, we have not learned how to 
involve our students creatively in the educational processes of 
these countries. This is a failure we cannot long endure. Had 
more Americans understood the people of Viet-Nam, and met 
them on their own premises, we probably would not be in our 
present dilemma. 


If international education is to be valuable it must be both 
international and educational. It cannot limit its concerns geo- 
graphically or economically. Students from all economic back- 
grounds must be given opportunities to participate and both to 
give and to get new insights into what the world of the last 
half of the 20th century is all about. Study abroad cannot be 
viewed as the luxury of the more affluent. If universities are 
to deal with the universe and all of knowledge, and if direct 
involvement is the most potent form of education, then more 
students must learn through direct involvement about the peo- 
ples who make up the bulk of the world population. The fur- 
ther development of the right programs to achieve these goals 
is the challenge facing higher education in the United States 
today. @ 
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“You have given us the assurance we lacked and have 
opened new horizons to us. We are no longer appre- 
hensive about facing needed changes and this, I 
think, is the most important contribution you have 
made tous .. .’—A Peruvian businessman speak- 
ing of services received from the International Ex- 
ecutive Service Corps (IESC). 


The International Executive 
Service Corps 


by Maxine Lowry Hermann 


ACING UP TO CHANGE is always difficult—for a person, 

for a company, for a nation. But in these times of rapid 
change, it is often necessary for simple survival. Much of the 
world has been plunged into the mid-20th century with little 
time for the step-by-step progress of the past. Those who 
cannot keep up may be left behind. 


Helping businessmen change—to become more attuned to 
up-to-date managerial and technical methods—is the Interna- 
tional Executive Service Corps, a nonprofit organization that 
exports expertise to private companies and public agencies in 
45 countries by putting back to work the knowledge of Ameri- 
ca’s retired business executives. 


Sometimes called the “Businessmen’s Peace Corps”—and 
more humorously, the “Paunch Corps”—IESC was formed 7 
years ago to provide short-term assistance to overseas compa- 
nies which need and request help in improving, and changing, 
their methods of operation. Since then some 1,500 executive 
volunteers have carried out nearly 2,500 overseas projects. 


As Lorenzo Tschudi, the Peruvian businessman quoted 


above, also said at a farewell luncheon for IESC volunteer 
executive Arthur R. Malone of Birmingham, Mich.: 


Before you arrived in Lima 2 months ago, all of us knew that 
we had to change our way of doing business. Each of us had his 
own ideas about what should be done and many of us were a little 
wary, maybe even scared, of changing... . 
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e MAXINE LowRY HERMANN is a former member. of the IESC public 
relations staff who now freelances from her home in Teaneck, New 
Jersey. As a newspaper reporter, she worked for the Denver (Colo.) 
Post, the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, and the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. She is a graduate of Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


Some of us had reservations as to the adaptability of U.S. 
systems to our very special Peruvian needs. However, deep inside, 
we all knew we needed help, whether we wanted to admit it or not. 


Mr. Malone, a retired divisional merchandising manager for 
J. L. Hudson Co., the Detroit department store, assisted Mr. 
Tschudi and his associates at Monterrey S/A, a 13-store 
chain, in administration, merchandising, and accounting prob- 
lems during his assignment. The changes he recommended 
should increase overall sales and profits, and will probably 
save one store in the chain—and the jobs of those employed 
there. 


Mr. Tschudi continued: 


In eight short weeks you have had a tremendous impact on us 
both as a professional retailer and, even more so, as a very special 
human being. I am sure that for some time we will be speaking of 
our stores “before and after” Mr. Malone. . . You have been a 
very kind and very patient teacher, and that is something hard to 
find in this turbulent world of ours. 


Principal Concepts 


Mr. Tschudi’s words of thanks to Mr. Malone touch on many 
of IESC’s principal concepts: 


e Assignments average 10 to 12 weeks—time enough to ana- 
lyze problems and suggest solutions but not long enough to 
raise fears that the adviser may take over the company. 


e Volunteers adapt their knowledge to local needs rather 
than trying to insist on strictly American methods. 


e The client comes to IESC for assistance; IESC serves only 
where it is asked. 


e The best possible matching of man and project is made to 
insure the best possible assistance—in this case, a department 
store executive helped a department store chain. 


e Human relations are an all-important factor. Volunteers 
are chosen for their human as well as professional qualities. 


e An IESC volunteer is a teacher, not a dictator, of change. 
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He counsels, recommends, guides, educates, perhaps even 
prods a little, but the client and his employees do the work and 
carry on after the volunteer leaves. 


Each IESC assignment has a specific goal, but emphasis is 
given to those projects with potential “multiplier effects.” For 
example, by helping a Honduran company establish a new 
rock-crushing and hot asphalt plant, an IESC volunteer indi- 
rectly helped the entire economy. Previous paving methods 
often left dangerously rutted roads, slowing down traffic, 
wearing out equipment, and creating driving hazards. Hondu- 
ran roads will not be rebuilt overnigi::, but a start has been 
made. 


Across the world in Indonesia, another IESC volunteer’s 
work advanced the production of cement for local use. Ray 
Graves of Waco, Texas, a retired executive of Universal Atlas 
Cement, said of his project: 


Cement must be imported to meet the demand in Indonesia. 
Every ton of increased production at this plant would narrow the 
gap toward self-sufficiency. Increased production would have a 
multiplier effect on other enterprises since cement is a building 
material in short supply. Contractors and builders and manufac- 
turers need more cement to build modern fireproof structures, 
concrete pipe, concrete blocks, roads, and for many other uses, 
many of which would be new businesses. 


Korea is another example of change begetting change. A 
new superhighway was recently opened between Seoul and 
Pusan, opening a corridor of transportation and business be- 
tween the country’s two major cities. One IESC man helped 
develop a cost-accounting system for the highway’s adminis- 
trators. The high speeds possible on the new road quickly wore 
out truck and bus tires; an IESC volunteer was called in to 
help a tire manufacturer make stronger, longer-wearing tires. 
Additional projects may develop as Korean businessmen pur- 
sue the opportunities created by the highway. 


As eager and willing as IESC volunteers are to help their 
clients move ahead, they also are accomplished and tactful 
“naysayers,” when the situation calls for it. An Indonesian 
businessman was ready to pour $250,000 into building a highly 
sophisticated palm oil refinery. IESC’s man-on-the-spot 
showed him that the investment was not necessary or desirable 
at this time; that $25,000 in modifications and additions to 
present equipment would do the job and produce sufficient 
cooking oil for the area’s needs. 
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Human Relations 


Often a volunteer’s advice strays from tables of organization 
and production schedules to more human considerations. An 
IESC adviser urged a Brazilian clothing manufacturer to set 
up a kitchen when he found that most workmen reported with- 
out breakfast. That, plus many other recommendations, helped 
the manufacturer increase production by 100 percent. 


In another case the volunteer executive received a cool re- 
ception from his client’s employees. He soon discovered that 
the workers had no idea why he was there; many thought he 
was taking over the company. The volunteer encouraged his 
client to be more open about matters that directly affected his 
employees. Morale—and production—went up. 


IESC’s clients pay for the services they receive—like most 
of us, they, too, are susceptible to the theory that something 
free must not be very valuable. The rates are based on several 
factors, and do not always cover the actual cost of the project. 


Overseas Sponsor Program 


Many clients do feel the organization’s work is valuable, to the 
extent that many now donate money so that other projects can 
be carried out in their countries. The overseas sponsor pro- 
gram, as it is known, makes it possible for small companies 
and social agencies such as hospitals to benefit from IESC’s 
services. 


The Banco do Nordeste, of Fortaleza, Brazil, recently 
pledged more than $32,000 to sponsor a dozen IESC projects 
with firms in the still largely undeveloped Northeast region of 
Brazil. The bank is the largest single overseas contributor; it 
joins a list of 121 sponsors in 20 countries. 


In Colombia, a group of businessmen have established Ami- 
gos del CISE (Friends of IESC), which to date has sponsored 
five IESC projects. 


“This international partnership is a ringing answer to those 
who ask what the less developed countries are doing to help 
themselves. Actually they are doing a great deal for them- 
selves, and their support of the IESC program is an outstand- 
ing example—to us, an especially gratifying one,” said Frank 
Pace, Jr., IESC president. Mr. Pace, former Secretary of the 
Army and once chairman of General Dynamics Corporation, 
has headed IESC since November 1964, when it was little 
more than an idea. 
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Beginnings in the Sixties 


The need for providing managerial assistance for overseas 
businessmen was discussed in many quarters in the early 
1960’s. David Rockefeller, chairman of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank and first chairman of IESC’s board of directors, pro- 
posed a “Managerial Task Force for Free Enterprise” in 1963; 
the U.S. Agency for International Development (A.I.D.) made 
a study, and an organizing committee was formed in early 
1964. From this, IESC evolved. 


In its first year of operation, 1965, IESC completed 30 pro- 
jects in 12 countries. The numbers have increased yearly; in 
1970, 551 projects were completed in 34 countries. The plan 
for 1971 is 600 project completions. In its nearly 7 years of 
operation, IESC kas completed 2,275 projects in 45 countries 
in* Latin America, Africa, the Middle East, and South and 
East Asia. 


“TESC’s most important quality is quality, and we will not 
dilute it in pursuit of mere numbers,” Frank Pace said. “Great 
care in the selection of projects and of the right men to fill 
them will continue to govern our growth.. . . We plan gradual 
increases in national programs now underway and selective 
beginnings in some countries where we have not yet operated. 
New undertakings will be guided, as in the past, by the nature 
of requests received ; IESC serves only where it is asked.” 


Pilot Projects in Yugoslavia 


A “selective beginning” is being made in Yugoslavia—IESC’s 
first venture into Eastern Europe—where two pilot projects 
have been successfully completed. 


Mr. Pace recently visited Yugoslavia for meetings with gov- 
ernment and business leaders to determine whether there is 
interest in a major program there. “IESC has no axe to grind 
and is not looking for anything except the opportunity to 
share management talent,” Mr. Pace said. 


It is the belief of IESC’s leaders that the rules of good 
management know no boundaries—political or geographical— 
and that the exchange of information between businessmen is 
comparable in many ways to the scientific and cultural ex- 
changes which have continued despite great ideological differ- 
ences between governments. 


As George D. Woods, chairman of IESC’s board and former 
president of the World Bank, wrote recently: 
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IESC faces a.continuing question: Should we be a conduit of 
assistance to countries of whose political, economic, or social sys- 
tem we—or those who support us financially—do not wholly ap- 
prove? We hear from both sides—from “conservatives” who are 
alarmed at the prevalence of “socialism” in some developing na- 
tions and from “liberals” who distrust the “rich oligarchies” of 
others. 


But if IESC activity on behalf of a given client would increase 
the productivity of an enterprise, perhaps assuring its survival, 
enlarging its work force, elevating its wage standards, improving 
its working conditions, and spreading the resulting payroll in- 
creases through the community, should we refuse help because 
this would also profit the owners of the enterprise, be they public 
or private? We think not. 


Mr. Woods heads a board of 60 directors from many of the 
largest and best known U.S. corporations. More than 200 
American companies have made substantial contributions to 
IESC in money and in the recruitment of volunteers. 


How IESC Is Financed 


From the beginning, IESC has been supported by a combina- 
tion of private and public funds. In 1970, grants from the U.S. 
Agency for .nternational Development comprised about 57 
percent of cash receipts, but only 41 percent of total receipts if 
a conservative value for the services of volunteer executives 
and staff members is added. Client fees and sponsor contribu- 
tions in the developing countries accounted for more than $1.9 
million—about 35 percent of cash receipts—and U.S. private 
sector contributions and other income was more than $400,000 
or 8 percent of cash receipts. 


Overseas businessmen usually make their requests for as- 
sistance through one of IESC’s 24 country directors, who live 
in the areas they serve. The potential client discusses his needs 
with the country director, and they put together a formal 
request which they send to IESC’s headquarters at 545 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


When the project is accepted, it is turned over to a recruiter 
—usually a retired executive from the New York metropolitan 
area who volunteers his time 2 or 3 days a week—to find the 
right man or woman for the assignment. IESC has a “skills 
bank” of more than 7,000 applicants who have offered to serve 
on projects. 


Great care is taken to make the best match of man and job; 
often the search must go beyond the “bank” and the recruiter 
calls upon his friends and former business associates to find 
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the best candidate. The recruiters are always on the lookout 
for volunteer executives. Recently a member of TESC’s first 
board of directors dropped into the New York office for a 
casual visit—and was promptly persuaded to take on a project 
with an investment banking firm in Monterrey, Mexico. 


Although the majority of IESC’s volunteers are retired—67 
percent are between the ages of 60 and 69—several active 
executives have taken leaves of absence to serve on overseas 
assignments. 


When a volunteer is chosen and agrees to undertake the 
assignment, his biography is sent to the client for approval. 
Then travel and living arrangements are made; the volunteer 
and his wife (if she is going) visit New York for a briefing, 
and then they are off to the airport and overseas. 


It must be noted that IESC is not an all-male organization. 
Thirteen women executives have completed projects. They 
have trained Panamanian girls in the intricate skill of making 
shoe uppers, helped organize a large trade exposition in Hon- 
duras, assisted in setting up business and administrative sys- 
tems for a new medical clinic in Greece. 


Wives Also Work 


The wives of volunteers, who are encouraged to accompany 
their husbands, also make contributions during their overseas 
visits. Many work in hospitals and orphanages, some have 
taught English, others have joined in the activities of the local 
Red Cross or American Women’s club. Several have done typ- 
ing and secretarial work for their husbands. 


In several cases, wives have been full-time professional 
members of the volunteer team. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell Konar- 
ski, who own and operate a poultry business in Medina, Ohio, 
have assisted similar operations in the Philippines and Tur- 
key. The Sigfried Alpers of New York City—he’s a retired 
textile executive, she’s an interior designer—helped a Colom- 
bian agency develop and promote a handicraft industry. Helen 
and Bernard Caro of Villanova, Pa., transferred some of the 
knowledge they acquired in operating a fashion retail business 
to a client in the same business in Panama. The John Murphys 
of Sarasota, Fla., have twice assisted a bank in Thailand in 
their specialties—he in administration, she in records manage- 
ment. 


Of the 1,465 men and women who have worked on IESC 
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projects, 531 have completed two or more assignments. These 
volunteers receive travel and daily living expenses while 
abroad, but no salaries. 


Hard Workers 


Volunteers have justly won accolades for their hard work. 
Clients have been amazed when their visitors have rolled up 
their sleeves and plunged inte a technical problem. As one 
Mexican businessman said, “It was something of a shock to see 
our production consultant put on a pair of overalls and get his 
hands dirty. But it got results.” 


A volunteer recently reported that his client seemed sur- 
prised when he came to work at 7:30 a.m. and stayed until 5 
p.m. Volunteers often spend their evenings and weekends writ- 
ing reports and doing other “homework.” 


The following testimonial to a volunteer, from a client in 
Guatemala City, is not unusual: 


Before he came we had chaos—now we have order... . . Every- 
thing he set up is perfect, and it’s simple. We would like him back 
soon. My only regret is he dedicated all his time to the factory, 
and didn’t see any of the country. 


More than 95 percent of IESC’s completed projects have 
been successful. Each project is carefully evaluated and re- 
viewed by the volunteer, the client, the country director, and 
the New York headquarters staff. About 2 percent of the pro- 
jects have failed, usually because of some misunderstanding 
between volunteer and client. Another 2 percent were unsuc- 
cessful on the first try, but were turned into successes by the 
dispatch of a second volunteer at IESC’s expense. 


IESC’s greatest success will come on that day in the future 
when the need for modern management practices in the devel- 
oping world has been met. There is already talk of ending the 
program in countries where the goal of managerial self-suffi- 
ciency is being reached. 


Singapore, the city-state that is fast becoming the major 
center of business and trade in Southeast Asia, is one example. 
IESC has completed 142 projects there since 1966, and volun- 
teer executives have made major contributions in the develop- 
ment of several key industries—electronic component parts, 
toys, shipbuilding and repairing, metal fabrication, and engi- 
neering—as well as in public services. 


“To my knowledge IESC’s percentage of success has been 
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greater than in any other bilateral or multinational assistance 
programs of which Singapore has been a recipient,” a high 
government official] recently stated. “Management, marketing, 
production, and technical know-how available through IESC 
channels make private business more efficient and more com- 
petitive, and public authorities more able to cope with unac- 
customed difficulties.” 


Volunteers Also Reap Benefits 


The IESC program also reaps benefits for the men and women 
who carry out its assignments. For many, it is an opportunity 
to get off the shelf of retirement and go back to work. For 
others, it prevides an opportunity to give of themselves in a 
worthwhile cause. It is a chance to see another country, to 
meet and get to know its people, to share briefly another way 
of life. It is an adventure, an experience, a contribution. 


Volunteer executive Carl Holstrom of Short Hills, N.J., a 
retired F. W. Woolworth Company group manager who ad- 
vised a retail chain in Iran, said this of his experiences: 


“My experience in Iran enabled me to see Americans as 
others see us—as a nation where the individual counts, where, 
despite our faults, we are committed to improving ourselves, 
spiritually as well as materially. That’s what the people of the 
world want for themselves, also. All of them. And that’s what 
we volunteers, in our small way, are trying to teach and are 
able to learn. If you keep your heart and mind open to people 
and to change, then you learn as you teach.” & 





Activity in Pittsburgh 


Statistics have a way of being a little overwhelming until they can 
be translated into real people doing real things. During the period 
July 1, 1970, to June 30, 1971, the Pittsburgh Council for Interna- 
tional Visitors (PCIV) arranged over 5,600 occasions for 1,328 for- 
eign scholars and trainees with local firms with members of their 
families who resided in Pittsburgh for at least one academic year. 
The continuing host program had 116 scholars participating, and 96 
students, 18 children, and 16 wives were offered preregistration 
hospitality of from 4 to 10 days. The group community visits, illus- 
trating economic, social, and political action, attracted 219 students. 
Some 2,500 complimentary tickets to community cultural and sport- 
ing events were donated by sponsoring organizations and PCIV 
volunteers. 


—From the PCIV News, 
October 1971. 
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The problems that foreign students face in job- 
hunting are many and complex, and they present a 
stiff challenge to the counselor who endeavors to 
guide students toward satisfactory solutions. 


Foreign Student Career Counseling: 
A Personal View 


by Edward DeAntoni 


MPLOYMENT HAS BEEN and continues to be a serious prob- 

lem for many foreign students in the United States. To say 
this is not meant merely to repeat the truism that jobs gener- 
ally are hard to find. As immigration regulations tighten, 1¢ is 
increasingly difficult for aliens to receive labor certification. 
Hiring practices are becoming more restrictive as a growing 
majority of employers require citizenship or immigrant (per- 
manent residence) status as prerequisites. Job-hunting tech- 
niques in the United States are cultural phenomena unfamiliar 
to most foreigners. These factors make employment even more 
difficult for foreign students to obtain. Foreign students may 
find many opportunities denied to them exclusively. Many may 
come to feel that most Americans lack a real understanding of 
their need and abilities for employment. Consequently, they 
may leave America with a bitter aftertaste. 


As a country in which individual initiative is rewarded at 
least by employment, America may seem to “short change” 
many foreign students. What had begun as a venture in good 
will and international cooperation may end in frustration and 
doubt for the foreign student. This inversion of the ideals of 
international understanding reminds me of one Iraqi’s com- 
ment that the strongest supporters of entrepreneurial, free 
enterprise are often those who have been educated in the So- 
viet Union. 


Do Foreign Students Need Career Counseling? 


The first question that comes to mind is: Why should foreign 
students receive career counseling and placement assistance? 
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e EDWARD DEANTONI is assistant director of the Career Center at 
Cornell University. After serving with the Peace Corps, he com- 
pleted his doctorate at Cornell, where he has also taught part-time. 
During the 1971-72 academic year he is coordinating a predeparture 
seminar for foreign students at Cornell. The seminar is concerned 
with occupational and career problems of students who return home. 


Is it not a prime assumption in international educational ex- 
change that foreign students have come for rather well-defined 
reasons and will return home to use their newly acquired 
knowledge and skills? Certainly many students have contrac- 
tual agreements to return home after completing their educa- 
tion here; some even have obligations to work or to teach for a 
specified number of years upon their return. Yet there are just 
as many, perhaps more students who come “unsponsored”’ to 
the United States, that is with no outside source of financial 
assistance except from their families or possibly from the ad- 
mitting university. There are no obligations on these students 
to return home, other than subtle signals or more direct poli- 
cies of the university. In addition, visa status can be altered by 
appeal, marriages with American citizens occur, and career 
plans change. 


Commonly accepted is the fact that education changes peo- 
ple. It is supposed to do this. Since education invariably alters 
career plans of American students—sometimes dramatically, 
in some cases frequently—can we not expect the same to be 
true for the foreign student? Besides, the American heritage 
of freedom of access decrees that if a person decides to make 
his permanent residence here, he is entitled to do so. Most of 
us or our forefathers did that very thing during the last 150 
years. Whether foreign student exchange provides an easy and 
unfair way for some to immigrate here is a question that 
remains to be faced. But the career counselor, let alone the 
university, dare not make arbitrary decisions about who is and 
who is not entitled to career counseling and placement assist- 
ance. 


Two years ago the Career Center at Cornell University at- 
tempted to consolidate and expand the career counseling and 
placement assistance for its resident foreign student popula- 
tion. Past efforts were badly decentralized and had never been 
systematized or regularized. The International Student Office 
had conducted summer job campaigns, soliciting assistance 
chiefly through the university’s vast alumni network. Special 
“hardship” cases were given priority treatment as academic 
staff and foreign student and placement advisers scurried to 
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locate an eleventh-hour placement for a stranded foreign stu- 
dent. However, the basic weakness in the efforts to solve the 
problems of foreign student career counseling, reflecting the 
attitudes of national organizations and government officials 
throughout the 1960’s, had been due to the fact that interest 
and concern waxed gloriously in some years, and waned just 
as precipitously in others. Constant and persistent efforts were 
never given to this matter. 


With the appointment of an additional counselor to the Cor- 
nell Career Center—the Foreign Student Employment Adviser 
—to direct the university’s efforts in foreign student career 
counseling and placement assistance, initial hopes were not 
especially grandiose. Everyone acknowledged the existence of 
a problem, but individuals differed widely as to the wisdom 
and feasibility of the program. At least, it was hoped, perti- 
nent information would be gathered and disseminated to help 
foreign students locate job leads more easily. Counseling, pri- 
marily by one person, would enable the Career Center to per- 
ceive trends, needs, and expectations of foreign students. Ulti- 
mately better counseling would be provided throughout the 
university community. Moreover, a special effort would be 
made to seek out summer and permanent employment espe- 
cially for foreign students. Lastiy, as the place “where the 
buck stops,” the Career Center could by its efforts provide 
some insight into problems such as “the migration of talent,” 
“educational relevancy” for foreign students, and cross-cul- 
tural communication. These initial hopes have been realized to 
a large but, paradoxically, still unsatisfactory degree. 


The Career Center library cooperated in gathering materi- 
als to assist the career planning and placement of foreign 
students. Publications are as diverse as Educational Planning: 
A Directory of Training and Research Institutions, Organiza- 
tion and Activities of the Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Looking for Employment in Foreign Countries, Foreign Com- 
merce Handbook, Directory of International Engineering and 
Construction Services, and the International Yellow Pages. 
Our shelves on “overseas employment” expand steadily. 


Embassies of countries represented by Cornell’s foreign stu- 
dent population were also contacted to provide liaison between 
the foreign student and his home country. Responses were 
mixed: Some legations were genuinely eager to cooperate and 
could offer pertinent employment information; others either 
used Ministries of Labor as points of referral or sent requests 
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to the Ministries for “further/future study.” Many sent 
standard “public information”—glossy, pictorial, and not espe- 
cially useful. One lesson learned: Uarbor no expectations that 
the foreign countries will cooperate in attracting their over- 
seas nationals back home. 


Certain assumptions should be evident at this point. The 
fact that the Career Center has an extensive library to begin 
with and that such materials as described above have been 
collected reflects the Center’s basic philosophy that the burden 
and the glory of landing a satisfactory job ultimately rests 
upon the individual job seeker’s shoulders. Only when a job 
seeker compiles a list of prospective employers, discovers how 
he, with the knowledge and skills he possesses, relates to those 
employers, and decides how he can present that knowledge and 
those skills to the employer in the most favorable way—only 
then can the job seeker begin to see how what he has learned 
in the world of academia can be relevant to the world of work. 
Natural spin-offs of this endeavor are usually the multiplica- 
tion of prospective employers and a clarification of one’s job 
objectives and career opportunities. To reemphasize a point, it 
was believed that foreign students had not had access to enough 
information to enable them to follow these procedures and 
thus to locate satisfactory jobs. 


The general nature and the specific types of employment 
information collected similarly reflect certain assumptions. It 
was believed that the Career Center would work chiefly to- 
ward placing foreign students in jobs either in their home 
countries or in international agencies or businesses. Many 
throughout the university thought inchoate the desires of for- 
eign students to return home and be “of service” to their 
countries, finding these desires too often to be stillborn be- 
cause of difficulties in job placement. Opportunities for foreign 
students to gain valuable work experiences, many believed, 
were lost because of the ignorance of such students and their 
advisers, the insensitivity of advisers and employers, or a 
combination of both these factors. 


Permaneni Employment 


Allied to these last observations was another one—that since 
the vast wealth of information in the Career Center was ori- 
ented to the domestic employment market, those foreign stu- 
dents who planned to stay in America had made effective use 
of the center in the past and would continue to do so. This 
belief was partly due to the relative success that foreign stu- 
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dents had had in the 1960’s in finding employment in the 
United States, particularly in science and engineering where 
there was a shortage of applicants. Most of these jobs had 
been secured, however, through campus recruiting (the jobs 
coming to the candidates) and not through the foreign stu- 
dents’ use of the Career Center’s library resources (the candi- 
dates going out to the jobs). Recruiting has offered mixed 
blessings to the job seeker, especially the foreign job seeker. 
While offering top flight positions in such impressive compa- 
nies as Bell Laboratories, IBM, Proctor and Gamble, General 
Electric, and Raytheon, recruiting often served to restrict 
the employment horizons of the candidates. In other words, 
why grub for a job in some other way when you can sign up 
for interviews with those companies that come to the campus? 


This myopic vision has now wrought tremendous hardship 
as the number of recruiters dwindies and especially as the 
number of positions available through the remaining recrui- 
ters plummets drastically. It is now clear that the foreign 
student is among the first to be excluded from competing for 
these scarce positions. Yet an unwarranted faith in recruiting 
persists among foreign students and their advisers, as indi- 
cated by the current flurry over defending the “civil rights” 
of foreign job seekers who either are excluded from campus 
recruiting interviews on the basis of their visa status or re- 
ceive only negative replies as a result of their campus inter- 
view encounters. 


Last year the Career Center conducted a survey of “policies 
regarding the recruiting, interviewing, and hiring of foreign 
nationals” by visiting companies. From the results of that 
survey one major fact is evident: the “battle over recruiting” 
on behalf of foreign students is the wrong one, and most 
certainly comes at the wrong time. Some business representa- 
tives, it is true, show open hostility to foreign candidates. One 
recruiter asked rhetorically, “Those Asians just don’t mix 
well, do they?” Another, somewhat more “balanced” response 
to the question of companies’ experiences with foreign employ- 
ees was: “We find our best chances of success are in technical 
or staff areas. They [foreign employees] seem not to relate 
well to hourly production workers and do not ‘pan out’ as 
production managers. In this case, it is possible they are hind- 
ered by their own attitudes toward the ‘working class’ and vice 
versa.” Strongly prejudicial remarks, however, represent a 
relatively small minority of responses. Far more common were 
comments like that of a small, progressive engineering firm: 
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“We are willing to consider foreign nationals on the same 
basis as American citizens,” its representative wrote, “pro- 
vided only that they possess permanent visas and are suffi- 
ciently facile with oral and written English.” But, he added, 
“We are primarily interested in permanent employees. .. . 
We are not interested in affording in-depth training and expe- 
rience to individuals who will leave us after training.” (Em- 
phasis added.) The employer who sends a recruiter to campus 
is interested only in finding the personnel to satisfy his own 
current and projected needs, not the needs of the applicant. 


A wide variety of incentives is offered to those the employer 
finally chooses in order to secure their services. A high rate of 
personnel turnover requires that more energy and time be 
expended in constantly training new people, a decidedly ineffi- 
cient practice. Admittedly there is a personne] turnover in 
most companies irrespective of citizenship—or was before the 
current economic depression halted job mobility. One obvious 
point is overlooked, however, by those who claim that the 
nonresident foreign student does little to increase the rate of 
personnel turnover. The employer can play the law of averages 
in retaining an American employee. Salary raises, promotions, 
and wall-to-wall carpets are rewards for achievement and 
means to wed the employee more closely to the firm, not to 
mention the fact that incentives often create needs for addi- 
t.cnal rewards and thus ultimately stimulate greater employee 
productivity. To paraphrase an old tune, how are you going to 
keep them on the second floor when they have seen the execu- 
tive suites? 


Practical Training 


Such games can be played also with a permanent resident alien 
who has the option of remaining indefinitely in the United 
States and ultimately becoming a citizen. On the other hand, 
because the permanent resident alien also may return to his 
native country any time he wishes, the employer may feel 
handicapped in his bargaining position to keep trained em- 
ployees by means of a “fair” amount of incentive and advance- 
ment. Most certainly the employer has no chance with an alien 
who must leave after a year and a half, the maximum stay for 
a “practical training” experience as defined by federal law. 


From the general perspective of the employer, can “practi- 
cal training” be viewed as anything but euphemistic nonsense, 
as anything but a graduate’s further education while he is 
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paid for it by the employer? This is certainly not what the 
employer means to offer. He is under no obligation to hire the 
foreign student. The standard rebuttal to this criticism is that 
“foreign students have something to offer in return for short- 
term practical training.” But what? “Practical training” im- 
plies for the foreign student a learning status, a temporary 
stay. When training ends, the alien presumably returns home 
to apply the amalgam of academic education and field training. 
One must remember that the recruiter seeks to hire career 
types. The nonresident foreign student who is not a career 
type does not meet the needs of the career-oriented recruiter. 
He must circumvent, therefore, the inevitable frustration of 
trying to succeed through the career-oriented pattern of re- 
cruitment. 


The career orientation of campus recruiting is but a reflec- 
tion of the general career orientation of American education. 
Recruiting is a test for another upward step in the American 
education. American college students have been prepared for 
this meritocracy from their earliest years. Anthropologists tell 
us that success in American society is not determined by look- 
ing back to one’s descendants, but by looking forward to the 
higher status of one’s children. The rise of American students 
into the professional ranks (filled to a large extent by campus 
recruitment of one form or another) has been influenced by 
three levels of culture which Edward Hall describes in The 
Silent Language. While the foreign student can compete with 
his American peers on the technical level (i.e., formal Ameri- 
can education), he is cut off from what Hall labels the formal 
and informal levels. Career-oriented recruitment of college 
students is more akin to one of many predesignated stops 
(tests) on an elevator whose original occupants either fail and 
must get off or succeed and continue upward. Few if any 
additional recruits enter the meritocracy elevator at these 
stopping places, and those only by special dispensation 
(“pull”). Aliens, especially inexperienced, short-term aliens, 
will always be denied admittance. To carry the metaphor fur- 
ther, advocates for foreign student participation in recruiting 
mistakenly liken recruiting to an escalator ride, where anyone 
on any level regardless of cultural background and propensi- 
ties should be able to move to the next higher level. Such 
advocates view things as they should be and not as they are. 
They might be advised to consult, for example, Ivar Berg’s 
Education and Jobs: the Great Training Robbery. 
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Benefits of Practical Training 


Despite this fundamental criticism of short-term domestic 
placement of foreign students, this short-term work experi- 
ence concept—defined by federal law as “practical training” 
—can be and indeed has been of mutual benefit to both the 
nonresident alien and the American employer. Those fortunate 
students whose disciplines lend themselves to short-term pro- 
jects—civil engineering, for example—are easily fed into the 
domestic labor market. Usually in such cases there is a mini- 
mal amount of “training.” Most of the “practical training” is 
simply the application of classroom knowledge to a concrete 
situation; it is a supervised internship, a practical experience. 
For these foreign students their temporary status is an asset. 
However, most foreign students are not so fortunate. And 
what compounds their difficulty is their failure to make their 
temporary stay an asset when approaching prospective em- 
ployers. Given the nature of most campus recruitment, it 
would stand to reason that the foreign student is best advised 
to avoid it except where short-term or temporary status is a 
definite asset. 


To emphasize another misconception of “practical training,” 
let us suppose that the “battle over recruiting” is won by the 
foreign student constituency—that all foreign students that so 
desire may receive a postgraduate work experience in the 
United States. What are the gains and losses, both short-run and 
long-run? Ultimately, the validity of practical training should 
be more clearly understood. Certainly, a refreshing breather 
from academia is warranted, especially given the traumatic 
experiences many foreign students encounter at American 
universities. It provides a chance to see how the “real” America 
functions, to live perhaps in another part of the country, to 
meet a broader cross-section of the population—all part of a 
broad conception of “international understanding.” Practical 
training serves also to build a financial stake to pay off old 
debts, to support a distant family, or to be saved for the 
“readjustment” upon returning home. Most importantly, the 
domestic work experience demonstrates the applicability of an 
American education. (This is strted generally because of the 
overwhelming percentage of foreign students in scientific and 
technical areas as opposed to the arts and humanities, where 
such articulation between study and work, except in teaching, 
does not exist.) 


I would like to focus on the educational aspects of the expe- 
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rience. If the work serves to prove the applicability of Ameri- 
can education to the American world of work, this would sug- 
gest that “practical training” could raise a question as to the 
applicability of an American education to foreign worlds of 
work. The most common complaint among foreign scholars 
who anticipate returning home—or who rationalize their deci- 
sion to remain here—is that they do not have the “facilities” 
‘ back home to accommodate the concepts and techniques ac- 
quired in America. Would not practical training further rein- 
force this view? The rapid advances of American technology 
often hasten the obsolescence of American technical and scien- 
tific education. On-the-job training of foreign students in 
America could so widen the original gap between their Ameri- 
can education and its applicability back home as to make the 
breach unbridgeable. 


PET ED EMERY Bayan 





Career Guidance 


When it comes to career counseling and job placement of for- 
eign students, many “internationalists” seem to argue both 
ends against the middle. In the middle is the foreign student, 
who is often regarded as a foreigner or as a student but 
rarely, as recent research published in Exchange has found, as 
a human being. The published proceedings of a colloquium 
held at Racine, Wisconsin, The Foreign Graduate Student: 
Priorities for Research and Action (1971), emphasize the need 
for better articulation between the foreign students’ education 
and the best use of that education back in their native coun- 
tries. 


A IESE RSE ATER 


One of the most recent entries in a vast bibliography of 
international education, this document once again resurrects 
the whipping boy of “irrelevant education.” If only a foreign 
student could study problems relevant to him and to his coun- 
try at an American university, the participants lament, rather 
than learning engineering, agriculture, and business adminis- 
tration solely from an American point of view, the ideals of 
international educational exchange would be realized. “Inter- 
nationalize the curriculum!” But if this is done, then of what 
' relevance for a foreign student is a practical training experi- 
ence in the United States that is based on an American-ori- 
ented education? 


This last argument reflects a career counselor’s perspective 
on the widespread ambivalence toward the foreign student’s 
future. This ambivalence is expressed by the students them- 
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selves and by their advisers, and is incorporated into govern- 
mental policies and practices. Such attitudes practically negate 
any prospect for successful career guidance. Governments 
should forthrightly acknowledge the deleterious effects of in- 
appropriate and misleading policies governing educational ex- 
change programs. Such policies jeopardize the transfer of 
knowledge and skills from the United States to developing 
nations, but more importantly they inhibit the foreign stu- 
dent’s personal and professional development. Governments 
must move to remedy this situation. Similarly, if academic and 
administrative advisers of foreign students cultivate relation- 
ships based on honesty and empathy for the foreign student, 
opportunities for the student’s career development would be- 
come more evident to both students and advisers. Lastly, if 
the foreign student could articulate his current indecision 
without fear of reprisal or recrimination, the counselor could 
proceed to effect “client readiness” for successful guidance. 


Such preconditions may well represent the counselor’s desire 
for “perfect” counselees. More likely, however, such precondi- 
tions would simplify the matter of cross-cultural career guid- 
ance. For herein lies the real problem for career counselors of 
foreign students. Cultural factors may well preclude career 
counseling for many foreign students. To many, higher educa- 
tion translates purely and simply into “job and status.” An 
employment agency they want; advice and guidance they can 
do without. Vocational guidance and career counseling are 
alien concepts in many cultures. Many foreign students show 
by their choice of a field of study either (1) a dated, stereo- 
typed view of the manpower needs of an industrial, technologi- 
cal society or (2) learning methods that most closely resemble 
native educational practices and cultural norms. Do foreign 
students continue to study the sciences and engineering be- 
cause of a decided personal preference, because such knowl- 
edge is needed in their home countries, because such subjects 
are easier to learn than others, because they think such knowl- 
edge will be most likely to guarantee their staying in the 
United States? We subject American students from their ado- 
lescence through college graduation to the constant question: 
“What do you want to do with your life and why?” But we do 
not, or we cannot ask this of the foreign student. We must first 
ascertain why we do not and/or why we cannot provide career 
guidance to foreign students. 


As mentioned above, the reason that we do not provide bet- 
ter career guidance for foreign students is largely that too few 
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professionals have made the effort to sustain interest and de- 
velop expertise in the employment/occupational/career prob- 
lems of foreign students. Looking from the perspectives of 
both the career counselor and the foreign student adviser, it is 
evident that the hazy middle ground where their professional 
efforts intersect has remained a terra incognita. Thus far, 
tentative explorations in this area have indicated there is too 
little reward and satisfaction to make it a legitimate area of 
study and concern. In essence, however, there should be no 
serious obstacles to offering career guidance to foreign stu- 
dents other than the attitudes of the professionals involved 
and the limited university budgets. 


Yet surmounting these obstacles guarantees no success. We 
must first face the other problem: how to bridge the chasm 
between the expectations of the career counselor and the ex- 
pectations of the foreign student. The dimensions of this issue 
require of the counselor three general levels of professional 
expertise. First, one must be knowledgeable about the patterns 
of socialization, maturation, and life style of the cultures rep- 
resented by foreign students. Second, one must be able to pre- 
dict the effects of an American educational experience upon 
these patterns. Third, one must be sensitive to the dynamics of 
cross-cultural communication. The career counselor must be 
constantly aware of these three areas as they intermingle to 
create wnique situations for every foreign student. The difficul- 
ties are obvious, but the importance of the task cannot be 
minimized. 


Are Solutions Possible? 


Despite the complexities of foreign student career guidance 
and placement assistance, problems shake down into two gen- 
eral categories. There are those students who seek to remain in 
the United States—even for a short time—and those who want 
to return home immediately. 


Many in the first category most likely will have to seek 
immigrant status. In order to succeed in the present job mar- 
ket, they must become thoroughly grounded in the techniques 
of job hunting. As immigrants, especially highly trained immi- 
grants, they may expect less discrimination than previous gen- 
erations, largely because of federal legislation. English lan- 
guage proficiency, of course, remains a major criterion for 
success. 


There are undoubtedly many in this first category who origi- 
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nally intended to go home but for one reason or another 
changed their minds. These decisions were reached, it is to be 
hoped, after a careful examination of the alternatives and 
with full realization of the consequences of the decision to 
remain. If, however, a major purpose of foreign student ex- 
change is to facilitate the transfer of scientific and technical 
knowledge and skills to developing countries, then those stu- 
dents who are thinking of remaining must be provided with 
equally viable options to return home. Needless to say, those 
students who return home without second thoughts must be 
provided opportunities at least to attempt to use their educa- 
tion back in their home countries. 


Recent developments in the transfer of science and technol- 
ogy from developed to developing nations sidestep the pitfalls 
of trying to “internationalize” the American university. Ex- 
change programs have begun to emphasize research and devel- 
opment in the developing country itself. The highly acclaimed 
Cornell-Philippines Agricultural College program is a case in 
point. Filipino agriculture students study at Cornell, under the 
auspices of the International Agricultural Development Pro- 
gram, but return home to gather data for thesis research. 
Many of these students will in turn form the core of an ex- 
panding faculty at the Philippines Agricultural College, 


thereby gradually reducing Cornell’s level of participation. 
Another example of this type of effort is the recently estab- 
lished International Centre for Theoretical Physics in Trieste. 
Its aim is to help physicists from around the world keep 
abreast of current research by spending short periods of time 
at the Centre rather than returning semipermanently to West- 
ern universities. 


Programs such as these, however, necessarily must focus on 
rather limited areas of knowledge and skills. Obviously, a ma- 
jority of the foreign students who return home will not have a 
chance to participate in such programs. We can at this point 
only suggest models for future implementation. These models 
must provide the foreign student at an American university 
with an opportunity to put his education to the best use in his 
native country. Unless we do this, the obstacles to better for- 
eign student career counseling and placement assistance will 
remain and continue to foul the designs of the planners and 
the aspirations of the students. @ 
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